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| bodily laziness. 


Helping another may be the best possible method | 
of helping ourselves. Selfishness will often prompt | 
us to desire help from others ; but it is not selfishness 
that impels us to give help to others. Therefore it 
is that we may be losers through the gratifying of 
our selfish desires, when we would be gainers through 
the exercise of our unselfish”endeavors. 


Within reach of every one there is an ability to be 
and to do which is in one sense outside of and beyond 
one’s own natural ability. This ability is a willing- 
ness to hear and heed good advice. It was Goethe | 
who said that to be willing to take good advice is 
practically to have the same ability that is shown in 
the advice itself. And so the man who refuses to con- 
sider the proffers of an adviser deprives himself of a 
power at once greater than his own, but which he yet 
might have as his own. 


imperfectly recognized by him, and is assigned by 
him, in subsequent explanation, to some other than 
the real cause, or to some cause which is in itself the 
least of a number of participant causes. We who 
read the man’s heart at a glance, should not at once 
infer that he is attempting to hide a motive from us, 
but should remember that one who is under the 
influence of a feeling, and who is at the same time 
required to render a reason for that feeling, is much 
in the position of a patient who, while suffering from 
a physical disorder, would be expected to furnish a 
correct diagnosis of his own condition. A man’s 
words are not always founded on true self-knowledge, 
and therefore a man is not always to be judged by 
his words alone. 


Life has, at its best, a pathetic side; and he who 
strives hardest to be a true man, and to do a true man’s 
work, is surest to be unsatisfied with himself, and to 
have an oppressive sense of comparative failure in 
his life struggle. Even when a strong man seeks to 
show a cheerful spirit and a light heart in his inter- 
course with his fellows, so that others may deem him 
peculiarly free from sorrow or care, he cannot but 
suffer through his consciousness of inability to reach 
his noblest ideal, or through his lack of an ideal that 
is worthy of his striving. Speaking of the sweet 
temper and the uniform self-control of the poet 
| Horace, Sir Theodore Martin says: “Like most 
a | Playful men, a tinge of melancholy colored his life, 
if that is to be called melancholy which more properly 
| is only that feeling of the incompleteness and insuf- 
‘ficiency of life for the desires of the soul, which with 
‘all thoughtful men must be habitual.” Unrest of 
soul is an essential condition of progress and of a 
desire for high attainment. 


“T am too lazy even to think!” This expression 
implies the thought that when laziness touches the 
thinking faculty it has reached its ultimatum. It 
presupposes the idea that to be Jazy in body is a 
common failing, while to be lazy in mind is an excep- 
| tional disorder. The world is much afflicted by 
What is known as the law of “ least 
effort,” indeed, is but laziness; and this of itself is 
one of the most potent factors in linguistic change, as 
well as in a thousand other phases of human history. 
But mental laziness is a greater and yet more preva- 
lent disorder. I¢ is mental laziness that makes per- 
sons unwilling to look beyond present action, beyond 


the enjoyments and interests of the moment to the | 
| ultimate consequences ; 


it is mental laziness that pre- 
vents the exercise of judgment, of discrimination, and 


80, ultimately, of the assuming of proper moral respon- 
sibilities. This mental complacence in the law of 


least effort thus leads into that most prevalent and 
most disastrous form of all laziness,—moral laziness. 


The citizen is, morally, too lazy to decide how to vote 
the society man is too lazy to decide 


; the father | 
of a family is too lazy to search out the intricacies of | 
| child-motive and child-action, and so to decide just | 


on election day ; 
how far he may indulge in social matters ; 


Let us, however, not suppose that we are mentally 
and morally lazy only occasionally, even though we 
be pltysically inert most of the time. The fact is, 
that our bodily laziness is relatively occasional,—our 
mental laziness frequent, our moral laziness crimi- 
nally incessant. 





THE NEARNESS OF THE FATHER 
TO THE LITTLE ONES. 


It would not be strange, amid the thousand-fold 
notes that rise from the Bible, like the tones of 
myriad instruments in mighty orchestras, if some of 
the more delicate and spiritual ones should only be 
distinguished after long listening and much training 
in the power to discriminate one and another sepa- 
rate sound in the general harmony. But oftentimes 
the Spirit singles out for us some sweet strain, that 
soars above the rest, clear as a bird’s carol, while yet 
the great chorus of instruments keeps up its strong 
but for the time subdued accompaniment,—all the 
harmony of God’s love and justice, his loving-kind- 
ness and his tender mercies, soundiug on, a swelling 
sea of music, a background for the particular notes 
of beauty, which our hearts hear alone distinctly. 

Such a strain, distinct and thrilling, sounding 
clearly, through the fulness of the Father’s love to 
men, is the thought that God the Father holds spe- 
cifically close and endearing relations to the little 
children. Several passages in the Bible give us 
more than a suggestion of this sweet fact. Like 
many another of the heavenly things to be told 
in earthly language, and of the infinite things to be 
conveyed to finite understandings, it is done by par- 
tial disclosures, swift but evanescent flashes of light, 
quick gleams and sudden withdrawals. But even one 
passage which should reveal the great truth of God, 
the Father’s eternal nearness to children, would be 
an unspeakable boon in a world where little children 
suffer, where little children die, and where little chil- 
dren by the thousand are deprived of the knowledge 
of God by means of outward teaching. 

Several passages are most direct in their bearing on 
this subject. The memorable prayer of Christ, “I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and. hast revealed them unto babes,” will not fail to 
come to mind. It is the Father himself who makes 


the revelation to the babes. 
| 





Immediately Jesus goes 
on to say that this revelation comes through the Son, 
so that here again we see that glorious joint labor of 
| the Father and the Son, who always and everywhere 
| work together where human souls are in question. 
Nor can we fail to notice that “in this hour Jesus 
| rejoiced in spirit.” The thought of millions of saved 
| children shed a profound joy into his soul. 

| Again, that saying of Jesus, “Their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father,” gives us a 
glimpse into the upper world of light and glory, and 
shows us how closely that bright world is linked with 
ours, through the most humble and innocen: 
of our race. 


members 
“ It is not the will of your Father which 


_ how far he is morally responsible in the presence of! is in heaven, that one of these- little ones should 


A’ man’s words are not always an expression of his 
real self. Thus a feeling may arise and show itself 
in a public speaker, which, though it comes naturally 
and directly from his mental constitution, is yet but 


his children. And so in every sphere of life. 


We | perish.” Gracious words of joy and comfort! 


Who 


desire some one else to decide these rights and wrongs | can work against that will? 


for us. 


We do not want to be troubled to weigh the | 
morals in every ounce of mental and bodily activity. ! 


There is a most profound significance jn Jesus’ word 


to us that we “ become as little children.” We see 

















































































































him lay his hand upon the little children, and thence- 
forth they become the type of all who come to the 
Father by him. In the epistle of the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, so discriminating in its address to the fathers, 
to the young men, and to the children, he expressly 
says, “I have written unto feu, little children, be- 
cause ye have known the Father.” How widely dif- 
ferent from our human thought it is, that the frailest, 
feeblest, and those most untaught in earthly philoso- 
phy and learning, should be the ones chosen to know 
the Father, Lord of heaven and earth! 

Now, it is not because children are in their nature 
holy that they are brought into such endearing rela- 
tions with God; for they, like the rest of us, need for- 
giveness in his name (as is shown in 1 John 2: 12). 
But aside from this question, children are near divine 
things through their intuitive sense of the infinite. 
They begin with the infinite, and all the rest ot life, 
as it has been said, is only a learning of one limita- 
tion after another. Life is a constant recession from 
the infinite into the bounded finite. We have but to 
go back in thought to those early years, when all 
things were possible, when God’s presence pervaded 
the very air; when in miniature we experienced every 
emotion which we have since experienced, perhaps 
more consciously, but not more keenly; when the 
wonder of existence was only equaled by its rapture 
or its wo,—to feel sure that there isa mysterious but 
real alliance of the soul with the Father of spirits. 
The soul hears then “ that vague world-whisper mysti¢ 
pain and joy,” and feels itself a part, by its very na- 
ture, of the spiritual as well as of the material world. 

De Quincey, who indeed spoke from an experi- 
ence exceptionally intense both on its emotional 
and its intellectual side, but for that very reason 
was fitted to express the possibilities of childish 
experience, says: “I maintain stedfastly that, into 
alt the elementary feelings of man, children look 
with more searching gaze than adults. When cir- 
cumstances favor, when the heart is deep, when 
humility and tenderness exist in strength, when the 
situation is favorable as to solitude and as to genial 
feelings,—children have a specific power of contem- 
plating truth, which departs as they enter the world. 
Children upon elementary paths, which require no 
knowledge of the world to unravel, tread more firmly 
than men, and are in far closer communion with 
God.” In looking back on childhood, as Newman 
says, we see what we could not then know, that God’s 
presence went up with us and gave us rest. We 
think we are yearning for those bright, glorious years 
again, but it is only that we desire again the presence 
of God. 

What a flood of light and encouragement pours 
over all our efforts for the young, when we consider 
how consonant all divine truth is to the little, yet 
great, heart of childhood! Children can and do 
receive these eternal teachings with an understanding 
and a simplicity of belief that is oftentimes denied to 
them as they grow older, wher the sense of immor- 
tality and of infinity in them become hedged in, dark 
and untrustworthy. How bright and beautiful is all 
work with those who are so near to God! God is 
tenderly and powerfully near to little children. Let 
us believe it. Let us work in accordance with this 
biblical teaching, and let it aid our faith as we tell 
them the story of the cross,—so wonderful, in its 
heights and depths of love, that it must be no other 
than God that opens it to any human soul. 

“Who,” says De Quincey again, “crying in the 
temple, made the first public recognition of Chris- 
tianity? The testimony of these children as bearing 
an original value, was ratified by the higher testi- 
mony, and the recognition of those children did itself 
receive a heavenly recognition. And this could not 
have been unless there were children in Jerusalem 
who saw into truth with a sharper eye than sanhedrin 
and rabbis.” Or,as Dr. Bushnell phrases this 
thought of the children’s capacity for perceiving 
truth, as thus illustrated : “ These children . .. break 


when the great multitude of priests and apostles are 
dumb, along the road, as the ass on which’ he ri 

That is a short chain of three golden links which 
spans the distance from lowest earth to highest 
heaven : “ Whosoever shall receive this child in my 
name, receiveth me; and whosoever shall receive me, 
receiveth him that sent me.” ‘Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones;” for through the 
reception of them in the name of Jesus we receive 
the Father. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is easier to talk about a lesson than it is to ask 
questions about it intelligently; and, on the other hand, 
it is easier to listen to a lecture on a lesson than it is to 
answer questions on its facts and teachings. As George 
Herbert says: “ At sermons or at prayers, men may sleep 
or wander; but when one is asked a question, he must 
discover what he is.” Hence, in preparing for his les- 
son-teaching, a teacher needs to consider carefully what 
questions he is going to ask. In this line of preparation 
there is value in suggestive question hints, not for the 
teacher's blind following, but for his thought-prompting. 
A Virginia correspondent, who realizes this truth, writes 
thus heartily about the “Question Hints” of Professor 
Wells, as given in these pages week by week: 


While every line of your paper is rich and good, there is 
nothing I have seen in it will do more good, I think, than the 
questions by Professor Wells. When you set people to search- 
ing the Scriptures for themselves, you have done the grand 
work.’ For the last six months I have been getting up the ques- 
tions for a class im our town, giving out to each one written 
questions which they must be prepared to answer at the next 
meeting; the leader of the meeting having all the questions 
written out for him. Many of the papers brought in would do 
credit to ministers; and all, young and old, express their delight 
at thus studying the Bible. So you may imagine my delight 
when I saw in your paper these questions ready made to wy 
hand. I hope you can induce many to use them, 


Christmas-giving by the children as preferable to 
Christmas-giving fo the children, as a Sunday-school 
celebration of our Lord’s birthday, grows in favor as it 
grows in practice. Not long ago, an answer was given, 
in these pages, to a question on the subject by the super- 
intendent of a New Jersey mission school. And now 
that superintendent writes as follows concerning the 
result of an experiment in this line in his community : 


I have delayed thanking you for your kindly words in 
“ Notes on Open Letters” on the question of Christmas-giving 
by the Sunday-school, in order that I might have the pleasure 
of telling you how your words proved to be veritable “‘ foot- 
prints,” such as Longfellow described in his “ Psalm of Life,” 
Inspired by your words, I suggested to the chairman of the 
Christmas committee the need of teaching our seholars to give, 
and asked him to lay before his committee the plan of having 
provisions, clothing, toys, etc., brought by the officers, teachers, 
scholars, and friends of the school, for digtribution among the 
worthy poor. To this they agreed, and at our ‘festival, last 
Tuesday night,-we had a large table piled up with canned 
goods, sugar, flour, and other groceries, while beneath it were 
several large boxes of potatoes, apples, and oranges. Several 
friends contributed mgney for the purchase of meat. Our exer- 
cises were never better, among the hymns being one, “Give to 
the Poor.” Our committee also put up among the decorations 
the grand experience of all: ‘It is more Blessed to Give than 
to Receive.” The next day we distributed our stores to eleven 
families, many of them being those of our own school; and, 
each one received just as much as two men could carry, It was 
a genuine surprise to them in almost every instance, and thus 
over fifty persons were made the happier. Nor is this all; for, 
speaking to our dear, good pastor and his wife about our inten- 
tions, they thought that our main school, which is the largest 
in our city, should not be behind in good works; so they asked 
for and received provisions and delicacies, which were sent to 
the hospital. In our school, however, every one was asked to 
give, even if it were only one potato, or one apple. Thus each 
one felt that he or she had a part in the service. One little 
girl’s work deserves especial mention. I announced from the 
desk, on tife first Sunday in December, that we had decided to 
make giving a special feature of our exercises. Monday she 
began to put away her pennies as fast as they were given to her 
for candy by her father and uncles; and her contribution was 
two cans of condensed milk, three and a half pounds of oatmeal, 
two pounds of sugar, and one pound of rice. This meant a good 
deal to her, but I know her soul is very much richer for it. 
Next year, the Lord willing, I don’t think we shall have to ask 
to make this a feature of our Christmas services; for it has 
come to stay. 


This descriptive letter from New Jersey is in the very 
line of information that is sought by a Vermont corres- 
pondent, who writes thus, inquiringly : 

Your note in regard to giving and receiving at Christmas was 





out in hosannas on just looking in the face of Jesus, 







give, as a sequel to your ‘note, descriptions of some of those 
“ best Sunday-school entertainments on Christmas, in city and 
in country,” in which the idea in your note was put in practice 
this year. Incountry schools we have often worked and planned 
during the year to send something for Christmas to poor ebil- 
dren in mission-schools in the South and among the Indians; 
but we thought we must send our gifts in time for their Christ- 
mas, and that does not help us in our Christmas entertainment. 
We have-tried in various ways to give to the poor of our own 
community; but in rural districts, where ‘everybody knows 
everybody else,” we have to be careful not to give offense, and 
there is hot’ such destitutftin as is found in large cities. So, 
even those who sympathizé are sometimes perplexed to know 
what is the best way to realize the ideal. 

It is by no meang necessary to limit the giving, at 
Christmas time, to such offerings as are of service only 
at that anniversary. Gifts to children’s hospitals, and 
to children’s asylums, and to the needy away from one’s 
own neighborhood, will have a value after Christmas, at 
any season of the year. And there will be no difficulty 
in securing special appeals for such gifts,-if special ap- 
peals are necessary. Meanwhile, reports of successful 
experiments in the line indicated are likely to be given, 
from time to time, in these pages. 








A SONG FOR TO;DAY. 
BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 


Groweth the morning from gray to gold ; 
Up, my heart, and greet the sun! 

Yesterday’s cares are a tale that is told, 
Yesterday’s tasks are a work that is done; 

Yesterday’s failures are all forgot, — 
Buried beneath the billows of sleep ; 

Yesterday’s burdens are as they were not,— 
Lay them low in the soundless deep. 


Share thy crust, and ask no dole; 
Offer the cup thou wouldst never drain ; 
Only he who saveth his soul 
Loseth all that he fain would gain. 
Smile with him who has gained his day ; 
Smile the gladder, if at thy cost,’ 
It was his to do and thine to aspire, 
It is his to-day who loved the most. 


Pluck the flower that blooms at thy door; 
Cherish the love that the day may send; 
Cometh an hour when all thy store 
Vainly were offered for flower or friend. 
Gratefully take what life offereth ; 
Look to heaven nor seek a reward. 
So shalt thou find, come life, come death, 
Earth and the sky are in sweet accord. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 





RAPHAEL AND MICHELANGELO. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Beauty, truth, 
and goodness are all from God, apd should be united, 


though they are often separated through the weakness . 


and folly of man, It is a narrow conception of piety 
which deems poetry and art to be hostile to religion, 
One-third of the Bible is poetry, and none the less true. 
The Book of Job, the Psalter, the Proverbs, the parables 
of our Lord, teach spiritual truths in the Sunday garment 
of poetry. Artis a handmaid of worship. We are to 
worship God “in the beauty of holiness.” 

In the later part of the fifteenth and the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the fine arte reached a height of 
perfection never attained before or since. Raphael and 
Michelangelo stand on the pinnacle of the temple, with 
none above or beside them. The works of Michelangelo 
represent the stern severity of the Old Testament and 
the God of majesty and power; the works of Raphael 
reflect the grace and sweetness of the New Testament 
and the God of love. Michelangelo (1475-1564) was ten 
years older than Raphael (1483-1520), and outlived him 
forty-four years. They labored in close proximity in the 
Vatican at Rome,—the one in the Sistine Chapel, paint+ 
ing the prophets and sibyls and the terrors of the lest 
judgment; the other in the Stanze and Loggie, repre- 
senting on the walls the chief events of the Bible and 
of church history. Their pupils quarreled among theni- 
selves, but the masters rose above the jealousies and 
rivalries of small minds. They belong to those rare men 
of genius on whom, as Vasari says, “ providence is pleased 
to accumulate the infinite riches of, its treasures, which 
are usually distributed among a larger number of indi- 
viduals, and accorded at long intervals of time.” * 

Raphael has been called the Shakespeare among 
painters for the variety of characters in which his own is 





read here with interest. Some sympathized, and others did not, 


lost. His“ Disputa” and “ School of Athens” area history 





Perhaps the seed will grow. Tt woula help us if you could now : 
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of theology and philosophy as embodsed in their leading 
representatives, and each head is a distinct stady. He 
resembles also Mozart in the precocity of his genius, the 
shortness of his life, and the number, sweetness, har- 
‘mony, and perennial charm of his productions. His 
brief life of thirty-seven years was a continued study of 
preparation and execution, and gave to the world over 
twelve hundred pictures and drawings, which are scat- 
tered all over the globe. Among these there is not one 
indifferent piece, while many are such masterpieces as 
will probably never be surpasted in this world. His 
Madonna di San Sisto”’ in Dresden, and his “ Trans- 
figuration of Christ” in the Vatican, are the greatest. 
productions in the history of painting. You may gaze 
and gaze at them again and again with an increasing 
sensation of wonder and delight. 

The “ Transfiguration” was Raphael’s last and crown- 
ing work. He died, while engaged on it, on Good Friday, 
his birthday; and the unfinished picture, suspended over 
his coffin, was carried to the Church of the Pantheon, 


* where his remains repose in his chosen spot near those 


of his betrothed bride, Maria di Bibbiena. In that pic- 
ture we behold the divinest figure that ever appeared on 
earth soaring high in the air, with arms outspread, in 
garments of transparent light, adored by Moses the law- 
giver on the right, and Elijah the prophet on the left. 
_The three favorite disciples are lying on the ground, 
unable to face the dazzling splendor from heaven. Be- 
neath this celestial scene we see, in striking contrast, 
the epileptic boy, with rolling eyes, distorted features, 
and spasmodic limbs, held by his agonized father and 
supported by his sister; while the mother appeals to the 
nine disciples with imploring look, as if to say, “Ye 
must call down your Master from the mount; for he, and 
he alone, can heal andsave my son.” In connecting the 
two scenes, the painter followed the narrative of the 
synoptic Gospels. The connection is significant, and is 
constantly repeated in Christian experience. From the 
misery of earth we ascend the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and, descending from it, we are confronted with the 
misery below, but prepared to lift it up. ‘ 
“Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal.” 


Michelangelo drew his inspiration for his statues and 
pictures from Moses and the Prophets, fram Dante and 
Savonarola. He praised Dante in two sublime sonnets, 
and would have preferred his exile and fame to the 


, greatest fortune. He heard Savonarola’s thrilling ser- 


mons in San Marco against the corruptions of the age, 
and witnessed his martyrdom, in the Piazza della Signorig, 
on the 7th of April, 1498. His greatest works are the 
statues of Moses (in San Pietro in Vincoli, in Rome), of 
‘David (in Florence), of the “ Pieta” (in St. Peter’s), the 
pictures of the Prophets and the “ Last Judgment ” (in 
the Sistine Chapel), and the cupola of 


“That vast and wondrous dome 
To which Diana’s marvel was a cell,— 
Christ’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb.” 


The “ Pieta” is his first important work, which raised 
him suddenly to the rank of the first sculptor in Italy. 
It isa marble group that represents the Virgin Mary 
holding the crucified Redeemer in her arms, and excites 
the deepest emotions of sympathy with the grief of the 
mother, as the “Stabat Mater” does in poetry. 

Michelangelo’s works have colossal proportions, and 
refuse to be judged by ordinary rules. His Moses, the 
most famous of his sculptures, originally intended for a 
sepulchral monument of the war-like Pope Julius IL, is 
a superhuman figure of commanding majesty and dig- 
nity, and looks like a mighty warrior ready to break the 
tables of the law in fierce indignation at the worship of 
the golden calf. His “ Last Jadgment,” on the altar wall 
of the Sistine Chapel, reflects Dante’s “ Inferno,” and 
represents Christ as an angry judge, who thunders his 
curse on the wicked, and sends them into the eternal fire 
prepared for the Devil and his angels. There is no trace 
in it of that mercy which shall say to the righteous on 
his right hand: “Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” It is indeed impossible for any 
artist to unite in one figure the stern impartiality and 
the infinite mercy of thea Judge of mankind. But the 
former was the dominant conception of the Middle 
Ages, and underlies the inimitable “ Dies Ire” of Thomas 
de Celano. 

Taine, the brilliant French art critic, classes Michel- 
-angelo with Dante, Shakespeare, and Beethoven,— 
among the four great men in the world of art and litera- 
ture “ who are exalted to such a degree above all others 
as to seem to belong to another race, and to be possessed 
by the soul of a fallen deity, always suffering and com- 





bating, always toiling and tempestuous, devoting them- 
selves in solitude to erecting before men colossi as un- 
governable, as vigorous, and as sadly sublime as its own 
insatiable and impotent desire.” 

Michelangelo presents another side, which connects 
him with Vittoria Colonna and with the great religious 
reform movement of the sixteenth century. This will be 
the subject of another article. 


Union Theological Seminary. 





A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


BY M. L. GORDON, M.D. 


This is the age of new sciences, and comparative re- 
ligion is claiming a place among them. Though only a 
fledgling, it shows a ye for the high, thin air of 
theory and speculation, ratHer than for the solid ground 
of observed facts and personal experience. We hear a 
good deal of the opinions of those who have studied 
about various religions, very little of the experience of 
those who have at different periods of their lives sincerely 
believed and practiced more than one religion. It is 
easy to see, however, that, if comparative religion would 
make good its claim to be ranked as a science, it cannot 
confine itself to a study of the teachings of the founders 
and reformers of various religions ; it must follow those 
teachings as they enter into the hearts and minds and 
lives of those who receive them, and see what effects are 
there produced. 

Recently the writer had an unsought and unexpected 
opportunity to study some of the differences between 
Christianity on the one hand, and Booddhism, Shinto- 
ism, and Confucianism on the other, as those differences 
appeared in the testimony of those who, after having 
been born and reared in homes and in a civilization per- 
meated by the influences of these three latter religions, 
—for these ethnic religions of Japan, like those of China, 
are not mutually exclusive,—have received a more lim- 
ited yet equally practical knowledge of the teaching and 
effects of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The place was an inland Japanese city. As a result 
of recent evangelistic labors, twelve persons presented 
themselves as candidates for baptism at the first bap- 
tismal service ever held in the place, and the pastor, 
evangelist, and deacons of the neighboring church were 
conducting the examinations. The testimony of these 
candidates had all the greater scientific value because 
given to their own fellow-countrymen in the most natural 
way, for a most definite purpose, and in utter uncon- 
sciousness of even the existence of the science of com- 
parative religion. The foreigner present, though a deeply 
interested spectator, was a silent one, as the Christian 
work here is committed to faithful men, who, as this 
careful examination showed, are able to teach others 
also. Even the writer's notes, which form the basis of 
this article, were made with no thought’ of reporting in 
this form. 

The witnesses included men and women, some young, 
and others of mature age; and there were considerable 
differences among them as respects scholarship, wealth, 
rank, and position in the community, One or two had 
written brief sketches of their religious history, but most 
of the statements came from the multiplied and varied 
questions of the pastor and his assistants during the four 
hours of the examination. This combined testimony 
was explicit upon the following points: 

1. Christianity brings a conviction of sin which the 
other religions named above do not effect. One old lady 
testified that she had hardly thought of herself as a sin- 
ner until she began to hear this “ new way,” when her sins 
stood up before her with strong condemnation. A young 
lady, referring to her parents’ unwillingness that she 
should become a Christian, said that “they consented 
only when she told them she could not otherwise get rid 
of her newly felt burden of sin.” I may add here that 
the fact that Christianity brings a hitherto unknown 
sense of sin is the testimony of multitudes of Japanese 
Christians. y 

2. Christianity alone brings true repentance. If the 
old religions bring no adequate sense of sin, how can 
they produce a genuine repentance? The testimony 
upon this point was clear. 

8. Christianity alone awakens the true spirit of prayer. 
If no sense of sin, and no deep repentance, true prayer 
by sinful man is impossible. “ Before I became a Chris- 
tian, I prayed for temporal blessings only,—for health, 
for children, for business prosperity. I never prayed 
for spiritual blessings. I did not pray for. others.” 

4. Christianity alone brings the knowledge that God 
is our Father. Others give one or more objects of wor- 
ship. In Japan the idea of a supreme Ruler is common 


, 





among scholars. Christianity alone brings the knowl- 
edge that this supreme Ruler is our Father, and we his 
children. “ Why is God called our Father?” “ Because 
his love is greater than a human parent’s love.” 

5. Christianity alone teaches an atonement. ‘“ What 
doctrine has impressed you as peculiar to Christianity?” 
“The atonement.” “Neither Confucius nor Booddha 
taught of an atonement, and some object to Christianity 
because of the cross; but I look upon the cross as the 
chief excellence of Christianity,” testified a man of over 
seventy years, 

6. Christianity alone tells of a resurrection. “To my 
mind the peculiar doctrine of Christianity, one that most 
clearly shows that it is divine, is the resurrection of 
Christ.” 

7. Christianity alone observes Sunday. It alone has 
a fixed day for physical rest and worship. “Sunday is 
a day for spiritual culture, for cleansing our hearts by 
meditation, Bible reading, and prayer.” 

8. Christianity gives a higher ideal of marriage. In 
the civilization produced by these other religions, mar- 
riage is arranged by the parents, mutual affection before 
marriage is not thought of,and the parties often have 
no choice but to obey the parents’ wishes, even when the 
proposed husband is grossly immoral. Christianity alone 
limits divorce to one cause; Christianity alone puts the 
wife beside her husband as his equal and companion, 
Just now in the church to which this pastor ministers a 
young Christian is under the strongest pressure to marry 
a divorced and in other respects objectionable woman. 
Oftener it is the man who is objectionable because of 
previous marriages or other alliances, This brings us 
to notice finally : 

9. Christianity alone gives a higher law than obedi- 
ence to parents. This is one of the first objections to it 
from a parent-reverencing and an ancestor-worshiping 
people. But the Japanese are beginning to see that even 
so great an obligation as filial obedience may wisely have 
its limits; and some of the most searching questions of 
this examination were in regard to parental authority in 
forming the marital relation. Very often here the wife’ 
is divorced simply because she does not satisfy her: 
mother-in-law, Christianity, by teaching that the con- 
tracting parties should know and choose each other, and 
that the parents have no right to make or break the mar- 
riage contract, confers a great boon upon Japan. 


Doshisha School, Kyoto, Japan. ‘ 


THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT 


BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD, 


95 Rivington Street, New York.” That was the ad- 
dress that I repeated over and over to myself, as the 
dingy horse-car jingled noisily. up from the City Hall 
and into the Bowery, stopping every now and then to 
add to its crowded inmates still another tired woman 
with a bundle or a baby, or just one more man who could 
struggle for a foothold on the platform. 

Meanwhile one could look about and read the signs, 
those chapter-headings of the story of agreatcity. Here 
were pawnbrokérs’ shops innumerable, with their “ un- 
redeemed pledges,” cheap lodging-houses, and the flaunt- . 
ing vulgarity of dime museums. 

A little beyond this region the car stopped; the sour- 
visaged conductor glared at me, and called “ Rivington!” 
and I stepped out and made my way through swarms of 
little children, many of them unmistakably fellow- 
countrymen of Daniel Deronda, to number 95. 

The plain brick building, looking like any other modest 
boarding-house in an unpretentious neighborhood, repre- 
sented the object of my search,—the ‘‘College Settle- 
ment.” The dwellers in its vicinity, however, knew it 
by no such high-sounding name, To them it is “the 
place where those nice ladies board.” Not quite two 
years ago, Miss Fine, a graduate of Smith College, who 
had worked for some years among the poor of New York, 
conceived the idea which she and her coworkers have 
carried out in the “ College Settlement.” 

The house, at one time a respectable tenement, was 
rented, a housekeeper installed, pretty, simple furniture 
put in, and sleeping accommodations for seven provided. 

One of the first requirements was that the inmates of 
the house, young lady graduates from.different colleges, 
who were to be the real workers in the carrying out of 
this scheme, should have some regular occupation, that 
they might not seem to be fine ladies merely to these 
people among whom they intended to labor, but only 
simple working-women, not far removed from themselves. 

Books suitable for young folks were provided, and a 
few games for children, and then the College Settlement 
opened its doors, and made welcome any boy or girl who_ 

























wanted to borrow a book. That was the way it began, 
‘and already a great deal has been Accomplished. Now, 


“boarding-house prices for their accommodations, and 


*" Around the walls of the parlor are some good pictures, 
and shelves well stocked with books of all kinds. “Cap- 


‘and'these unloved, unsheltered girls from the street read, 


“Donald and Dorothy,” while dear old “ Hans Ander- 
"+ gen” shows on well-thumbed pages the marks of loving, 


Kempt crowd of little buman beings who yet were not of 


. starving. At home they were always “in the way;” 


- of “home,” among these gentle women, they forgot about 
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at the beginning of the second year, four of the places 
in the house are filled by permanent workers, who pay 


make this simple place their home for the winter. There 

, beside, three “ transients,” who stay as long or as 
‘short a time as they please, and then make room for new 
‘comers; for in this one corner of the vineyard, at least, 
the laborers are not few. 


tain Marryat” and the great explorers delight the boys; 


like their more fortunate sisters, “Jack and Jill,” and 


if untidy, childish fingers. 

At first it was the books and the games and the sweet- 
faced womeh which attracted the children, and brought 
them in out of the streets, away from vulgarity and pro- 
fanity—and worse. They came in by dozens, as an un- 


the desperately poor, but only of the desperately neg- 
lected. Food and clothing to sustain life they could 
get at home; sympathy, and a recognition of their 
individuality, of their powers to be somebody and do 
something,—these were the things for which they were 


and so they grew coarse and hard from street life under 
garish gaslight, at hours when better cared for children 
were fast asleep in bed. Here, in this bright, home-like 

m, and yet a room so unlike all they had ever known 


the street, and each child félt the influence of a personal 
love and care. 

And now that more and more children are coming, 
there are the clubs. Every boy and every girl can belong 
toa club; and at the head of the club, to guide and con- 
trol, is one of the “ teachers,”—as the children insist on 
calling their friends. 

Not long ago one of the ladies gave a talk on as- 

tronomy which set even the most dull and ignorant of 
her young listeners to asking questions. 
» ‘Then there is the girls’ club, which meets two nights 
in the week, and half of the girls are initiated into the 
thysteries of cooking, while the other half are learning 
to sew “ alfong white seam,” and to become good needle- 
women. To these busy workers their instructor tells 
stories—true stories always—of “ brave men and noble 
women and golden deeds.” 

There is not an evening in the week which is nota 
“club night,” and every day after three o’clock books 
may be taken out, so only in the mornings are the ladies 
free from their self-appointed tasks; and rainy days— 
oh, then they need all their patience ! 

But it is only with pleasure that they see their number 
of little ones grow larger every day, for it means so 
many more lives made brighter, so many more souls 
lifted up into the light. 

There is no attem;é at religious instruction, so called. 
The children are almost all the children of Jewish par- 
ents, and to attempt to teach them Christianity, as a reli- 
gion, is to lose them altogether. But it is on other lines 
than this that the teaching is done; no opportunity to 
inculcate the great lessons of unselfishness, of helpfulness, 
of courtesy, is neglected, for these will remain beyond all 
lesser things. 

As yet no direct attempt has been made to influence 
the parents; they are not paupers, and resent interfer- 
ence in their homes, which are miserable enough often- 
times. But in the basement of the house is the office of 
a resident physician, a noble woman whose hold on the 
older people grows stronger daily, as she goes quietly 
about, relieving their physical pain. She, with a true 
physician’s instinct, feels a great interest in the popu- 
larity of the other portion of the basement, which is 
given up to bath-rooms, where soap, towels, and water 

in abundance, are furnished for ten cents. 

Usually there is only.a moderate demand for these 
luxuries, but before the great Jewish festivals there is 
ample proof that a belief in cleanliness as next to god- 
liness is still abroad in the land. As many as fifty 
women came in one afternoon, not long ago; and many 
of them, while waiting for their turn in the bathrooms, 
sat in the kitchen, and watched with great interest the 
housekeeper’s dainty preparation of the family dinner. 
Several, lingering to see the end of a process whose be- 
ginning they had watched, forgot their baths that time, 
but gained in one way what they lost in another. 


nrust be that from so much sowing of the seed there will 
one day bea generous harvest; and im the meantime the 
patient workers cling faithfully to their belief that “the 
greatest thing a man can do for his heavenly Father is 
to be kind to some of his other children.” 


Bloomfield, N. J. 





BRINGING OLD CHURCH-MEMBERS 
INTO BIBLE-SCHOOL WORK. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HARDEN, 


In its broadest sense, Bible-school work includes both 
the local school and the more general organization in 
county or state, national or international, with which the 
modern Bible-school is connected.’ Speaking now of the 
local school, the sense in which we use the term “ Bible- 
school work ” is this: the stuéily of the Bible in school on 
the Lord’s Day, for the formation of God-like character. 
We are asked how to interest certain persons, the old 
church-members, in this Christian service, They are 
supposed to have leisure for Bible-school work, but to 
care little for it. Interest cannot be commanded, it must 
be excited. Old church-members are ‘not to be drafted, 
they must volunteer. This will need various appeals. 
The delight of learning must be offered tosome. This 
presupposes that the goods are ready to deliver. Never 
ask a dainty man to dine unless you have dainties for 
dinner, and know how to.serve them to his taste. Con- 
vince these intellectual ones that you haye a school and 
a class to their taste, and a teacher capable of command- 
ing their respect, and you catch them, Deceive and dis- 
appoint them, and you lose them. 

Others may be drawn by their love of the church, 
Present the Bible-school to them as an essential part of 
the work of their church, Let them see that, with their 
presence and co-operation, their church and school can 
be as good as the best, but that their indifference means 
defeat and shame, 

Others, again, are solicitous for the future weal of the 
children and of the nation, They have a delight in 
patriotism. Show them that the Bible-school is the 
hope of the nation. There must the foundations of its 
moral character be laid. If the Bible, as a text-book, 
has been excluded from the public school, then the 
Bible-school must come to the rescue. Appeal to the 
patriotic to co-operate for this noble end. 

Yet others may be touched by an appeal to their 
interest in the spiritual and eterna) life. The earlier 
the children are made acquainted with the Word of God, 
the better. The early work done for a child’s salvation 
remains with him. Every man interested in the spiritual 
life and the heavenly rewards should be intensely in- 
terested in the Bible-school work. No divine word, no 
knowledge of the true God; no knowledge of God, no 
eternal life! Appeal tosuch an old church-member to be 
one of the great multitude who publish the living word. 

Then, again, another man thinks more of example than 
of precept. He will not deny that precept is godd. He 
will admit the value of the precepts of the Word, though 
contending that their knowledge is worthless without 
their practice. He is just the man you want. You need 
his example as a regular attendant at the Bible-school. 
His presence will be noticed. It will be letting his 
light shine. It will make his daily walk in the world 
more effective. He is the man to be reminded that the 
beauty of a good example is in its completeness, its regu- 
larity, and its consistency. 

And further, it may be necessary to appeal to the 
honorable pride of some who are unwilling to be out- 
done. “Old as they are, they can do as big a day’s 
work as the next man. They can walk a great deal 
deal farther than the young dudes of these modern 
times.” It might be well to remind such old church- 
members that Brother So-and-so hasn’t missed a day at 
the Bible-school for weeks.’ Get up a rivalry. Provoke 
them to love and good works. Make honorable men- 
tion of these punctual elders in the monthly or quarterly 
report, It will kindle the firesof boyhood in their veins, 
and do them good. 

All this is but saying that, if you are fishing, you must 
bait your hook for the fish you would catch; that, if you 
are practicing medicine, you must give your patient the 
dose he needs; that, if you are selling goods, you must 
display the articles your customers want to buy. 

There is no automatic Bible-school. Perpetual mo- 
tion is necessary to its success. Whether seeking to 
interest young or old people, the services of a wise head, 
warm heart, and willing hand, are indispensable by means 
of personal effort. 

As a rule, the superintendent is the best equipped 





Surely the end of such a work as this is not yet; it 


officer to do this work. The dignity of his official posi- 


call from the Bible-school superintendent would be 


regarded as a great honor by the elderly church-mem- 
bers, and would be almost certain to be successful. Our 


in which they arg held by the church. Even a passing 
word of invitation, dropped at the moment of a casual 
meeting, has great weight with an elderly person. 

But, ordinarily, our superintendents cannot afford to 
give the time necessary to do all this personal. work. 
Our most successful superintendents are also very busy 
business men, Usually:-we must depend on the gratui- 
tous sérvice of committees. Next toa visit from the su- 
perintendent himself, a call from a special committee is 
most effective, And in many cases there might be found 
a few elderly persons suitable and willing to act on such 
a visiting committee, This would not only be a blessing 
to the committee, but would lead to much conversation 
among the old church-members, resulting jn a general 
awakening and interest. 


social gatherings and “surprise parties” among the old 
people. Yes, indeed! The writer has known a school 
in which “ surprise parties” among the old ladies were 
quite frequent. They were often ontheteacher. Well- 
filled baskets were carried, and a pleasant day and din- 
ner enjoyed. Any delinquent or disinterested one 
especially invited to participate in “the surprise” would 
certainly accept the invitation. At length she finds her- 
self under obligation to accept an invitation from the 
teacher, to be present with the class at the next session 
of the Bible-school. 

And so our old church-members will be found to be 
almost as susceptible of impression by attentions as the. 
children themselves. 

Further, every Bible-school should be well stocked 
with tracts setting forth clearly the arguments in favor 
of its work. These should be judiciously put into the 
hands of the old church-members. . Pointed and appro 
priate newspaper articles should be marked for their: 
perusal, » Personal invitetions and appedls, at small cost 
of time and money, might also be sent by mail on postal 
cards or in printed circulars. 

Last, but not least, the pulpit has an important duty 
to perform in this matter, The pastor should present 
the subject clearly, definitely, and frequently at the 
morning service, when the largest number of the old 
church-members are present. 

It may be shown that it is very desirable to have the; 
presence of the elderly church-members in the Bible« 
school; that it is beneficial both to them and to the 
school, but especially to the latter. Their presence con-, 
tributes dignity and honor, and supplies a living example 
of the school’s aim. With these aged and honorable 
ones present, it becomes easier to teach the children that 
their connection with the Bible-school is to be life-long, 
and-that there will never come a period in their lives, 
when their presence can be dispensed with. 

And this fact should also be remembered, that not 
only do these old church-members give moral support 
to the school, but they are found to contribute generously 
toward its financial support. Ifa banner is given to the 
class patronizing most liberally the collection-basket, the: 
old people’s class will be seen with this banner floating» 
over it allthe yearround, And thisis another very good 
reason why we should have the old church-members* 
interested in the Bible-school work. ; 


Kokomo, Ind. 





THE PASTORAL ELEMENT IN THE WORE 
- OF THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY JULIA A. TERHUNE, 


Phillips Brooks, in his delightful and helpful “ Lec- 
tures on Preaching,” says that the work of the preacher 
and the pastor belong together, and cannot be separated; 
no one can do his best work in the pulpit unless he also’ 
does faithful work in the homes. If either is lacking, 
there is a lack of completeness in the other, afd a failure: 
in the desired results. 

Does not the work of the primary teacher require» 
similar qualities? Besides the ability to teach, is not» 
faithfulness in “ pastoral” work an absolute necessity ? 
Yet it is one which is-too often entirely digregarded./ 
Many teachers feel their duty done, when the lesson is; 
carefully prepared and earnestly taught. Is this enough? 
Does the work end with the lesson? - Or, if the preacher). 
needs to be a pastor as well, does the teacher need ac+) 
quaintance in, and access to, the homes also? 

Familiar visiting gives to the teacher, in her claes: 








work, both inspiration and power of right application,” 


superintendents do not fully realize, I believe, the honor — 


Under the head of personal visitation may be classed . 
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“Speaking to the class in general, is like a distant and 
random volley of musketry.” But when the teacher 
knows the temptations and circumstances of each heart 
before her, she can so fit the word to the need, that it 
shall be “like the sharpshooter’s certain work, that takes 
off one man after another from the ranks of the enemy.” 

To obtain the desired result, she must know the vul- 
nerable point. When she kas stood by the tiny baby’s 
eoffin in Mary’s home during the week, her voice will 
have an added tenderness on the Sabbath, as she prays 
for those to whom sorrow has come during the past few 
days. And Mary will listen as she never listened before, 
when she realizes that her teacher is speaking to God 
about her. With thethrob.of love and gratitude for the 
teacher’s kindness, may there not be a beginning of love 
to the God whom her teacher loves? Or when one of 
the brightest and best beloved boys in the class has been 
seen taking the first downward steps, will not the teacher 
speak from her full heart to his, as she warns of the 
beginnings of evil? Or when Bessy innocently asks 
“whether it is wrong to buy ice-cream on Sunday, as 
papa does, if little children should not sperd pennies 
for candy?” does not that knowledge of Bessy’s home 
life give a,chance for special strengthening of principle 
in that direction, such as could not have been given with- 
out the previous knowledge ? 

Then, can a teacher really gain or hold attention 
enough to teach at all, without having first made the 
personal acquaintance and gained the affection of the 
éhildren? Love is the only key that will unlock the little 
heart door; and the one short hour of teaching certainly 
cannot awaken love as will the pleasant and unrestrained 
intercourse in the-child’s own home. When this re- 
lationship is firmly established, the opportunity for real 
work arrives,—when the love and claims of Christ on the 
child may be brought to the heart with the best results. 

I believe, if we could all be aroused to make this 
faithful and personal effort for the immediate conversion 
of the little children, multitudes would enrol themselves 
under the banner of Christ, and would become in their 
turn missionaries to thousands of God-less homes. And 
because of these numerous homes where Christ is not 
known, I say again the primary teacher must be a faith- 
ful pastor, on account of" the Christian work she may do 
there. _I. speak advisedly when I say that to no one can 
ever come greater opportunities for the Master’s service. 
When death has entered the home, how ready is the 
weeping mother to hear of the home where the baby has 
gone, and of the Saviour who “ carries the lambs in his 
bosom,”—the Saviour who is ready to forgive her sims 
and fit her to meet baby again ! 

Or, if sickness lays the mother on a bed of pain or 
death, who can so easily turn her thoughts heayenward 
as the teacher? The pastor may be a stranger then, or, 
being “a Protestant,” might not be admitted; but the 
faithful words and the earnest prayer of one who has 
already a sure place in all hearts may lead to Jesus even 
in the eleventh hour. 

And then, what opportunity is afforded for special 
work among mothers, such as meetings for prayer, for 
instruction in common every-day work and duty, for 
promotion of growth in spiritual life! I know of one 
such meeting, which, though small in numbers, has been 
a means of grace to many souls; and of another, where 
the mothers, though poor indeed in this world’s goods, 
have met week after week to work fornothers. At the 
same time they have had a pleasant social megting,—not 
a small treat to women whose vision is usually bounded 
by the four walls of one room, with a few simple refresh- 
ments of their own providing. Best of it all, as many 
felt, some spiritual advancement was made, through the 
plain exposition of God’s word and the earnest prayers 
with which the meeting has always closed. 

To see results from work in the class, then, we must, 
begin, continue, and end with work in the home. How 
can one hour of Sunday work counteract the baleful 
influence of filthy, degraded tenement-houses? Mr. 
Moody says, “‘Get the mother, and you have the whole 
family.” , 

Do not say as has been said: “I agreed to teach the 
children, not the parents.” Is not a duty you may do, 
a duty you should do? 

Do not say, either, “ But this means hard work,—too 
hard for me.” Did you take a primary class because 
you thought it easy? Ifso, give up your class; it is no 
place for you. No field of labor rightly tilled but affords 
opportunity for the exercise of every power God has 
given. _Why does he say “Thou, therefore, endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” if there was noth- 
ing hard to be done or borne? why “Fight the good 
fight,” if life was to be only smooth sailing? why “Go 


ye into all the world,” if he meant us to teach only 


those who come to us, without a thought or care for 
those who will notcome?. We cannot, dare not, be con- 
tent to do our best in the class while leaving the homes 
to take care of themselves, lest to us shall be- said, 
“These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” 

It does demand time, patience, strength, self-denial, 
and much wisdom ;. but we have a God who has prom- 
ised.to supply all our need. He never calls to work, but 
he supplements the call by his constant presence, help, 
and blessing. Try him, only try him! 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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WHAT ARTHUR SAW IN THE FIRF 
BY LIZZIE MARGARET KNAPP. 


If it had not been for the easy-chair, it never would 
have happened. Arthur said that there was something 
queer about the fire; but when Mary had put fresh coal 
on only an hour before, and left everything exactly as it 
was, I should like to know what we are to suppose. At 
any rate, I know what I think. 

It was a beautiful easy-chair, all soft cushions, and 
without a single sharp corner anywhere. Mama had 
given it to papa for a Christmas present, and Arthur was 
not generally allowed to sit in it; but Sunday afternoon 
was always a special time, and on this afternoon mama 
had been called away to see a very sick friend, leaving 
Arthur all alone by the fire, without their usual Sunday 
afternoon talk. : 

Arthur was not feeling quite comfortable in his mind, 
and perhaps that is why his own chair seemed hard. He 
sat astride of it, with his chin resting on the top of the 
back; but after he had whistled a little softly to himself, 
and tried bringing his feet together so that the soles of 
his shoes would match evenly from heel to toe (which 
required some careful balancing), he gave that up, and 
went over to the other chair, and curled up comfortably 
in its soft hollow. 

He did not care for his Sunday-school book,—it was 
all about a girl who thought she was so pretty, and went 
and borrowed somebody’s silk dress to wear to a party, 
without leave, and spoiled it,—a great book to interest 
a fellow! 

He wished mama had not gone away. It was dull 
without her. He didn’t know how it was, but she was 
good company, even if she didn’t say anything. He 
didn’t see what that lady wanted to be sick for. Of 
course, it was all right for his mother to go, but he didn’t 
know that he wanted to lend her to everybody. 

The fire burned brightly, with a sleepy, purring sound. 
Now and then a coal fell, striking against the bars of the 
grate as it dropped. Everything else was very quiet. 
The surface of the fire was all red, and there was a hol- 
low in the middle which looked, Arthur thought, like a 
fiery grotto. He half closed his eyes, to see it better; 
for everybody knows that when one shuts one’s eyes 
almost together, so as to look through one’s eyelashes, 
things appear quite different. Those little flames, now 
—how they shot up, and whirled around, and danced! 
And what were those things bobbing up in their midst? 

“Why, they’re money!” exclaimed Arthur, suddenly, 
in great excitement. 

So, indeed, they were. A whole procession of big and 
little coins, led by a shining silver dollar. AT! had tiny 
legs and arms, not so large as the smallest-sized matches, 
which they were flourishing in great glee, as they moved 
on, singing, in their sharp metallic voices, “ We are roll- 
ing, rolling, rolling, to help along the cause.” 

Presently the leader made a signal, and they all drew 
up in line, and stood still. 

“We are from the Second Church Sunday-school,” 
said the big dollar. ‘Weare missionary money. Hur- 
rah!” And they all shouted “ Hurrah!” 

“Well, this is about the funniest!” thought Arthur, 
and listened very intently, not to lose a word. 

“Tam Mr. Brown’s missionary dollar,” said the leader. 
“ He has decided not to buy a new overcoat this winter. 
He says money is needed where we are going. I went 
with him to the tailor’s to have a new collar put on the 
old overcoat,—and I could tell more, but Mr. Brown | 
would not like it; for he never tells any one how much 
he gives.” : 

“Miss James put me into the box,” said a pretty 
half-dollar, in a sweet, silvery voice. “I wish you all 
knew her; she is very nice. Nobody says very much to 





rough school down in the Fifth Ward. She loves books, 
but she says she can wait a little longer for her new copy 
of Dante, She didn’t know I heard her, but I did.” 

“We are the Mathews twins,” said two little dimes, 
stepping up hand in hand. “They earned us by doing 
without butter for a week. Bertha says it comes pretty 
hard to be good, especially when you have muffins for 
breakfast; but she thinks it’s worth it, because it’s so 
nice to have your own money to give away.” 

There was a little tinkle of laughter and applause as 
the two dimes stepped back again. 

“We are the infant-class pennies,” chimed in some 
shining copper-colored pieces standing all in a row. 
“We love those children,—beautiful children! They 
sing such a pretty little hymn when they drop us into 
the box. We feel we must do all the good we possibly 
can.” 

“Very good indeed,” said the leader, approvingly. 

Just then there was a commotion at the farthest corner 
of the grotto, and a couple of new five-cent pieces came 
in sight, dragging a poor, dejected penny, bent nearly 
double, between them. They had V-shaped noses, but 
they were quite bright looking. — 

“She says she can’t come,” they cried. 

“Why not?” said the big dollar, kindly. 

“T am Arthur Gately’s penny. Please let me go! 
I’m ashamed to come.” 

Arthur jumped in his chair. It was coming now. He 
had been uncomfortable about it all the afternoon. 

“Weknowhim!” saidthetwindimes, ‘“ His mother 
gave him five cents,—what has he done with that?” 

And then they all repeated it sharply : 

“ His mother gave him five cents,—what has he done 
with that?” 

“Spent it at the corner drug-store for candy!” said 
the penny, in distress, “I had to go with him,—I 
couldn’t help it!” And she sobbed until she was quite 
black in the face. 

“Don’t mind her; she’s a nervous little thing,” said 
the five-cent piece, soothingly. 

“No, I’m not,” saidthe penny. “ You don’t enterinto 
my feelings at all. Nobody understands me; but that 
is not the worst of it. When he put me into the box, he 
said to himself: ‘ Bother the heathen! Isuppose I shall 
have to give something if all the rest do.’ I can’t do 
anybody any good. I’m here under false pretenses, 
Nobody wants me,—and I did want to help the mis- 
sionaries |!” 

“ He is a disgrace to the name of boy,” said the big 
dollar, solemnly, “cheating the heathen and deceiving 
his mother. We ought to be thankful that we are made 
of finer metal than that. Never mind, we want you, 
and it will all be made right over there, Come on now, 
for we have no time to spare,” and they began to move 
on, singing as before. 

- “You’re pretty hard on a fellow, seems to me,” said 
Arthur aloud. 

“Who is hard upon you?” said another voice, which 
sent Arthur out of his chair at once. 

“Why, mama! I didn’t know you had come in!” 

“No, I think not,” said Mrs. Gately, smiling, and 
kneeling in front of the fire to warm her hands, “Have 
you been asleep?” 

Arthur just told her the whole story. Mrs, Gately 
looked sober. 

“O Arthur,” said she, “I’m very sorry!” 

“Don’t, mama. I'd rather you’d pinch me, or some- 
thing,” said Arthur. “Makes me feel mean, I never 
thought I was cheating the heathen. But, mama, why 
does it make any difference how you feel when you give 
money,—why doesn’t it do just as much good?” 

Mrs. Gately was siient a minute; then she said: 

“ How do you like your new skates, Arthur?” 

“They’re first-rate; and so is the bag you made me.” 

“Suppose that, when I gave them toe you for Christ. 
mas, I had done them up in an old newspaper, with 
about twenty hard knots, and thrown them in your 
room, saying, ‘Bother Christmas presents! Here, take 
it! I suppose I shall have to give you something !’” 

Arthur laughed at the very idea. 

“Mama, you couldn’t!” he said. 
the people over there don’t know.” 

“God knows,” said his mother. 

Arthur sat silent and thoughtful. 

Mrs. Gately gathered up her wraps to leave the room. 
At the door she paused and said: 

“ Arthur, don’t you think you'd better earn your money 
for Sunday-school ?” 

“Well, mama,” said Arthur, “you’re about right 
’most always; and I guess I'd better, if you say so.” 


“And, any way, 





her because she dresses so plainly and teaches in that 
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wanted to borrow a book. That was the way it began, 
‘and already a great deal has been accomplished. Now, 
‘at the beginning of the second year, four of the places 
in the house are filled by permanent workers, who pay 
“boarding-house prices for their accommodations, and 
make this simple place their home for the winter. There 
‘dre, beside, throe “ transients,” who stay as long or as 
short a time as they please, and then make room for new 
comers; for in this one corner of the vineyard, at least, 
the laborers are not few. 

', Around the walls of the parlor are some good pictures, 
and shelves well stocked with books of all kinds. “Cap- 
tain Marryat” and the great explorers delight the boys; 
‘and these unloved, unsheltered girls from the street read, 
like their more fortunate sisters, “Jack and Jill,” and 
“Donald and Dorothy,” while dear old “Hans Ander- 
sen ” shows on well-thumbed pages the marks of loving, 
if untidy, childish fingers. 

At first it was the books and the games and the sweet- 
faced womeh which attracted the children, and brought 
them in out of the streets, away from vulgarity and pro- 
fanity—and worse. They came in by dozens, as an un- 
kempt crowd of little human beings who yet were not of 
the desperately poor, but only of the desperately neg- 
lected. Food and clothing to sustain life they could 
get at home; sympathy, and a recognition of their 
individuality, of their powers to be somebody and do 
something,—these were the things for which they were 


| gtarving. At home they were always “in the way;” 


and so they grew coarse and hard from street life under 
garish gaslight, at hours when better cared for children 
were fast asleep in bed. Here, in this bright, home-like 
room, and yet a room so unlike all they had ever known 
of “home,” among these gentle women, they forgot about 
the street, and each child félt the influence of a personal 
love and care. 

And now that more and more children are coming, 
there are the clubs. Every boy and every girl can belong 
toa club; and at the head of the club, to guide and con- 
trol, is one of the “‘ teachers,”—as the children insist on 
calling their friends. 

Not long ago one of the ladies gave a talk on as- 

tronomy which set even the most dull and ignorant of 
her young listeners to asking questions. 
»'Then there is the girls’ club, which meets two nights 
in the week; and half of the girls are initiated into the 
thysteries of cooking, while the other half are learning 
to sew “along white seam,” and to become good needle- 
women. To these busy workers their instructor tells 
stories—true stories always—of “ brave men and noble 
women and golden deeds.” 

There is not an evening in the week which is nota 
"club night,” and every day after three o’clock books 
may be taken out, eo only in the mornings are the ladies 
free from their self-appointed tasks; and rainy days— 
oh, then they need all their patience! 

But it is only with p!casure that they see their number 
of little ones grow larger every day, for it means so 
meny more lives made brighter, so many more souls 
lifted up into the light. 

There is no attempt at religious instruction, so called. 
The children are almost all the children of Jewish par- 
ents, and to attempt to teach them Christianity, as a reli- 
gion, is to lose them altogether. But it is on other lines 
than this that the teaching is done; no opportunity to 
inculcate the great lessons of unselfishness, of helpfulness, 
of courtesy, is neglected, for these will remain beyond all 
lesser things. 

As yet no direct attempt has been made to influence 
the parents; they are not paupers, and resent interfer- 
ence in their homes, which are miserable enough often- 
times. But in the basement of the house is the office of 
a resident physician, a noble woman whose hold on the 
older people grows stronger daily, as she goes quietly 
about, relieving their physical pain. She, with a true 
physician’s instinct, feels a great interest in the popu- 
larity of the other portion of the basement, which is 
given up to bath-rooms, where soap, towels, and water 
in abundance, are furnished for ten cents. 

Usually there is only a moderate demand for these 
luxuries, but before th=+ great Jewish festivals there is 
ample proof that a belief in cleanliness as next to god- 
liness is still abroad in the land. As many as fifty 
women came in one afternoon, not long ago; and many 
of them, while waiting for their turn in the bathrooms, 
sat in the kitchen, and watched with great interest the 
housekeeper’s dainty preparation of the family dinner. 
Several, lingering to see the end of a process whose be- 
ginning they had watched, forgot their baths that time, 
but gained in one way what they lost in another. 
Surely the end of such a work as this is not yet; it 


nrust be that from so much sowing of the seed there will 
one day bea generous harvest; and in the meantime the 
patient workers cling faithfully to their belief that “the 
greatest thing a man can do for his heavenly Father is 
to be kind to some of his other children.” 


Bloomfield, N. J. 





BRINGING OLD CHURCH-MEMBERS 
INTO BIBLE-SCHOOL WORK. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HARDEN, 


In its broadest sense, Bible-school work includes both 
the local school and the more general organization in 
county or state, national or international, with which the 
modern Bible-school is connected.’ Speaking now of the 
local school, the sense in which we use the term “ Bible- 
school work ” is this: the stiifly of the Bible in school on 
the Lord’s Day, for the formation of God-like character. 

We are asked how to interest certain persons, the old 
church-members, in this Christian service. They are 
supposed to have leisure for Bible-school work, but to 
care little for it. Interest cannot be commanded, it must 
be excited. Old church-members are not to be drafted, 
they must volunteer. This will need various appeals. 

The delight of learning must be offered tosome. This 
presupposes that the goods are ready to deliver. Never 
ask a dainty man to dine unless you have dainties for 
dinner, and know how to serve them to his taste. Con- 
vince these intellectual ones that you have a school and 
a class to their taste, and a teacher capable of command- 
ing their respect, and you catch them, Deceive and dis- 
appoint them, and you lose them. 

Others may be drawn by their love of the church, 
Present the Bible-school to them as an essential part of 
the work of their church. Let them see that, with their 
presence and co-operation, their church and school can 
be as good as the best, but that their indifference means 
defeat and shame. 

Others, again, are solicitous for the future weal of the 
children and of the nation, They have a delight in 
patriotism. Show them that the Bible-school is the 
hope of the nation. There must the foundations of its 
moral character be laid. If the Bible, as a text-book, 
has been excluded from the public school, then the 
Bible-school must come to the rescue. Appeal to the 
patriotic to co-operate for this noble end. 

Yet others may be touched by an appeal to their 
interest in the spiritual and eterna] life. The earlier 
the children are made acquainted with the Word of God, 
the better, The early work done for a child’s salvation 
remains with him. Every man interested in the spiritual 
life and the heavenly rewards should be intensely in- 
terested in the Bible-school work. No divine word, no 
knowledge of the true God; no knowledge of God, no 
eternal life! Appeal tosuch an old church-member to be 
one of the great multitude who publish the living word. 

Then, again, another man thinks more of example than 
of precept. He will not deny that precept is godd. He 
will admit the value of the precepts of the Word, though 
contending that their knowledge is worthless without 
their practice. He is just the man you want. You need 
his example as a regular attendant at the Bible-school. 
His presence will be noticed, It will be letting his 
light shine. It will make his daily walk in the world 
more effective. He is the man to be reminded that the 
beauty of a good example is in its completeness, its regu- 
larity, and its consistency. 

And further, it may be necessary to appeal to the 
honorable pride of some who are unwilling to be out- 
done. “Old as they are, they can do as big a day’s 
work as the next man. They can walk a great deal 
deal farther than the young dudes of these modern 
times.” It might be well to remind such old church- 
members that Brother So-and-so hasn’t missed a day at 
the Bible-school for weeks.: Get up arivalry. Provoke 
them to love and good works. Make honorable men- 
tion of these punctual elders in the monthly or quarterly 
report. It will kindle the fires of boyhood in their veins, 
and do them good. 

All this is but saying that, if you are fishing, you must 
bait your hook for the fish you would catch ; that, if you 
are practicing medicine, you must give your patient the 
dose he needs ; that, if you are selling goods, you must 
display the articles your customers want to buy. 

There is no automatic Bible-school. Perpetual mo- 
tion is necessary to its success. Whether seeking to 
interest young or old people, the services of a wise head, 
warm heart, and willing hand, are indispensable by means 
of personal effort. 

As a rule, the superintendent is the best equipped 








officer to do this work. The dignity of his official posi- 









tion insures him an attentive and serious h 
call from the Bible-school superintendent / 
regarded as a great honor by the elderly cht 
bers, and would be almost certain to be succes: 


h-mem- 


in which they are held by the church. Even a passing 
word of invitation, dropped at the moment of a casual 
meeting, has great weight with an elderly person. 

But, ordinarily, our superintendents cannot afford to 
give the time necessary to do all this personal work. 
Our most successful superintendents are also very busy 
business men, Usually-we must depend on the gratui- 
tous sérvice of committees. Next toa visit from the su- 
perintendent himself, a call from a special committee is 
most effective, And in many cases there might be found 
a few elderly persons suitable and willing to act on such 
a visiting committee, This would not only be a blessing 
to the committee, but would lead to much conversation 
among the old church-members, resulting jn a general 
awakening and interest. 


1, Our 
superintendents do not fully realize, I believe, the honor — 


Under the head of personal visitation may be classed . 


social gatherings and “surprise parties” among the old 
people. Yes, indeed! The writer has known a school 
in which “ surprise parties” among the old ladies were 
quite frequent. They were often on theteacher. Well- 
filled baskets were carried, and a pleasant day and din- 
ner enjoyed. Any delinquent or disinterested one 
especially invited to participate in “the surprise” would 
certainly accept the invitation. At length she finds her- 
self under obligation to accept an invitation from the 
teacher, to be present with the class at the next session 
of the Bible-school. Pe 

And so our old church-members will be found to be 
almost as susceptible of impression by attentions as the. 
children themselves. 

Further, every Bible-school should be well stocked 
with tracts setting forth clearly the arguments in favor 
of its work. These should be judiciously put into the, 
hands of the old church-members, Pointed and appro-< 
priate newspaper articles should be marked for their 
perusal. » Personal invitations and appedls, at small cost 
of time and money, might also be sent by mail on postal 
cards or in printed circulars. 

Last, but not least, the pulpit has an important duty 
to perform in this matter, The pastor should present 
the subject clearly, definitely, and frequently at the 
morning service, when the largest number of the ol 
church-members are present. 

It may be shown that it is very desirable to have the, 
presence of the elderly church-members in the Bible- 
school; that it is beneficial both to them and to the 
school, but especially to the latter. 
tributes dignity and honor, and supplies a living example 
of the school’s aim. With these aged and honorable 
ones present, it becomes easier to teach the children that 
their connection with the Bible-school is to be life-long, 
and-that there will never come a period in their lives 
when their presence can be dispensed with. 

And this fact should also be remembered, that not 
only do these old church-members give moral support 
to the school, put they are found to contribute generously 
toward its financial support. Ifa banner is given to the; 
class patronizing most liberally the collection-basket, the: 
old people’s class will be seen with this banner floating: 
over it allthe yearround, And thisisanother very good 
reason why we should have the old church-members* 
interested in the Bible-school work. 


Kokomo, Ind. 





THE PASTORAL ELEMENT IN THE WORK 
OF THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY JULIA A. TERHUNE, 


Phillips Brooks, in his delightful and helpful “ Lec- 
tures on Preaching,” says that the work of the preacher 
and the pastor belong together, and cannot be separated; 
no one can do his best work in the pulpit unless he also’ 
does faithful work in the homes, If either is lacking, 
there is a lack of completeness in the other, and a failure: 
in the desired results. 


Does not the work of the primary teacher require, 
similar qualities? Besides the sbility to teach, is not, 


faithfulness in “ pastoral” work an absolute necessity ? 


Yet it is one which is.too often entirely digregarded.! 
Many teachers feel their duty done, when the lesson. is; 


carefully prepared and earnestly taught. Is this enough?: 


Their presence con-, 


Does the work end with the lesson? Or, if the preacher». 


needs to be a pastor as well, does the teacher need ac+) 


quaintaneé in, and access to, the homes also? 


Familiar visiting gives to the teacher, in her clase’ 
work, both inspiration and power of right application, 
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“Speaking to the class in general, is like a distant and 
random volley of musketry.” But when the teacher 
knows the temptations and circumstances of each heart 
before her, she can so fit the word to the need, that it 
shall be “like the sharpshooter’s certain work, that takes 
off one man after another from the ranks of the enemy.” 

To obtain the desired result, she must know the vul- 
nerable point. When she has stood by the tiny baby’s 
coffin in Mary’s home during the week, her voice will 
have an added tenderness on the Sabbath, as she prays 
for those to whom sorrow has come during the past few 
days. And Mary will listen as she never listened before, 
when she realizes that her teacher is speaking to God 
about her. With thethrob of love and gratitude for the 
teacher’s kindness, may there not be a beginning of love 
to the God whom her teacher loves? Or when one of 
the brightest and best beloved boys in the class has been 
seen taking the first downward steps, will not the teacher 
speak from her full heart to his, as she warns of the 
beginnings of evil? Or when Bessy innocently asks 
“whether it is wrong to buy ice-cream on Sunday, as 
papa does, if-little children should not sperd pennies 
for candy?” does not that knowledge of Bessy’s home 
life give a,chance for special strengthening of principle 
in that direction, such as could not have been given with- 
out the previous knowledge? 

Then, can a teacher really gain or hold attention 
enough to teach at all, without having first made the 
personal acquaintance and gained the affection of the 
éhildren? Love is the only key that will unlock the little 
heart door; and the one short hour of teaching certainly 
cannot awaken love as will the pleasant and unrestrained 
intercourse in the-child’s own home. When this re- 
lationship is firmly established, the opportunity for real 
work arrives,—when the love and claims of Christ on the 
child may be brought to the heart with the best results. 

I believe, if we could all be aroused to make this 
faithful and personal effort for the immediate conversion 
of the little children, multitudes would enrol themselves 
under the banner of Christ, and would become in their 
turn missionaries to thousands of God-less homes. And 
because of these numerous homes where Christ is not 
known, I say again the primary teacher must be a faith- 
ful pastor, on account of the Christian work she may do 


there. _I. speak advisedly when I say that to no one can 


ever come greater opportunities for the Master’s service. 
When death has entered the home, how ready is she 
weeping mother to hear of the home where the baby has 
gone, and of the Saviour who “ carries the lambs in his 
bosom,”—the Saviour who is ready to forgive her sins 
and fit her to meet baby again! 

Or, if sickness lays the mother on a bed of pain or 
death, who can so easily turn her thoughts heayenward 
as the teacher? The pastor may be a stranger then, or, 
being “a Protestant,” might not be admitted; but the 
faithful words and the earnest prayer of one who has 
already a sure place in all hearts may lead to Jesus even 
in the eleventh hour. 

And then, what opportunity is afforded for special 
work among mothers, such as meetings for prayer, for 
instruction in common every-day work and duty, for 
promotion of growth in spiritual life! I know of one 
such meeting, which, though small in numbers, has been 
a means of grace to many souls; and of another, where 
the mothers, though poor indeed in this world’s goods, 
have met week after week to work forothers. At the 
same time they have had a pleasant social megting,—not 
a small treat to women whose vision is usually bounded 
by the four walls of one room, with a few simple refresh- 
ments of their own providing. Best of it all, as many 
felt, some spiritual advancement was made, through the 
plain exposition of God’s word and the earnest prayers 
with which the meeting has always closed. 

To see results from work in the class, then, we must 
begin, continue, and end with work in the home. How 
can one hour of Sunday work counteract the baleful 
influence of filthy, degraded tenement-houses? Mr. 
Moody says, “‘Get the mother, and you have the whole 
family.” , 

Do not say as has been said: “I agreed to teach the 
children, not the parents.” Is not a duty you may do, 
a duty you should do? 

Do not say, either, “ But this means hard work,—too 
hard for me.” Did you take a primary class because 
you thought it easy? Ifso, give up your class; it is no 
place for you. No field of labor rightly tilled but affords 
opportunity for the exercise of every power God has 
given. Why does he say “ Thou, therefore, endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” if there was noth- 
ing hard to be done or borne? why “ Fight the good 
fight,” if life was to be only smooth sailing? why “Go 


ye into all the world,” if he meant us to teach only 


those who come to us, without a thought or’ care for 
those who will notcome?. We cannot, dare not, be con- 
tent to do our best in the class while leaving the homes 
to take care of themselves, lest to us shall be said, 
“These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” 

It does demand time, patience, strength, self-denial, 
and much wisdom ; but we have a God who has prom- 
ised.to supply all our need. He never calls to work, but 
he supplements the call by his constant presence, help, 
and blessing. Try him, only try him! 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WHAT ARTHUR SAW IN THE FIRF 


BY LIZZIE MARGARET KNAPP, 


If it had not been for the easy-chair, it never would 
have happened. Arthur said that there was something 
queer about the fire; but when Mary had put fresh coal 
on only an hour before, and left everything exactly as it 
was, I should like to know what we are to suppose. At 
any rate, I know what I think. 

It was a beautiful easy-chair, all soft cushions, and 
without a single sharp corner anywhere. Mama had 
given it to papa for a Christmas present, and Arthur was 
not generally allowed to sit in it; but Sunday afternoon 
was always a special time, and on this afternoon mama 
had been called away to see a very sick friend, leaving 
Arthur all alone by the fire, without their usual Sunday 
afternoon talk. ' 

Arthur was not feeling quite comfortable in his mind, 
and perhaps that is why his own chair seemed hard. He 
sat astride of it, with his chin resting on the top of the 
back; but after he had whistled a little softly to himself, 
and tried bringing his feet together so that the soles of 
his shoes would match evenly from heel to toe (which 
required some careful balancing), he gave that up, and 
went over to the other chair, and curled up comfortably 
in its soft hollow. 

He did not care for his Sunday-school book,—it was 
all about a girl who thought she was so pretty, and went 
and borrowed somebody’s silk dress to wear to a party, 
without leave, and spoiled it,—a great book to interest 
a fellow! 

He wished mama had not gone away. It was dull 
without her. He didn’t know how it was, but she was 
good company, even if she didn’t say anything. He 
didn’t see what that lady wanted to be sick for. Of 
course, it was all right for his mother to go, but he didn’t 
know that he wanted to lend her to everybody. 

The fire burned brightly, with a sleepy, purring sound. 
Now and then a coal fell, striking against the bars of the 
grate as it dropped. Everything else was very quiet. 
The surface of the fire was all red, and there was a hol- 
low in the middle which looked, Arthur thought, like a 
fiery grotto. He half closed his eyes, to see it better; 
for everybody knows that when one shuts one’s eyes 
almost together, so as to look through one’s eyelashes, 
things appear quite different. Those little flames, now 
—how they shot up, and whirled around, and danced! 
And what were those things bobbing up in their midst ? 

“Why, they’re money!” exclaimed Arthur, suddenly, 
in great excitement. 

So, indeed, they were. A whole procession of big and 
little coins, led by a shining silver dollar. Al? had tiny 
legs and arms, not so large as the smallest-sized matches, 
which they were flourishing in great glee, as they moved 
on, singing, in their sharp metallic voices, ‘ We are roll- 
ing, rolling, rolling, to help along the cause.” 

Presently the leader made a signal, and they all drew 
up in line, and stood still. 

“We are from the Second Church Sunday-school,” 
said the big dollar. “‘Weare missionary money. Hur- 
rah!” And they all shouted “ Hurrah!” 

“Well, this is about the funniest!” thought Arthur, 
and listened very intently, not to lose a word. 

“Tam Mr. Brown’s missionary dollar,” said the leader. 
“He has decided not to buy a new overcoat this winter. 
He says money is needed where we are going. I went 
with him to the tailor’s to have a new collar put on the 
old overcoat,—and I could tell more, but Mr. Brown 
would not like it; for he never tells any one how much 
he gives.” 

“Miss James put me into the box,” said a pretty 
half-dollar, in a sweet, silvery voice. “I wish you all 
knew her; she is very nice. Nobody says very much to 





her because she dresses so plainly and teaches in that 


rough school down in the Fifth Ward. She loves books, 
but she says she can wait a little longer for her new copy 
of Dante. She didn’t know I heard her, but I did.” 
“We are the Mathews twins,” said two little dimes, 
stepping up handin hand, “They earned us by doing 
without butter for a week. Bertha says it comes pretty 
hard to be good, especially when you have muffins for 
breakfast; but she thinks it’s worth it, because it’s so 
nice to have your own money to give away.” 

There was a little tinkle of laughter and applause as 
the two dimes stepped back again. 

“We are the infant-class pennies,” chimed in some 
shining copper-colored pieces standing all in a row. 
“We love those children,—beautiful children! They 
sing such a pretty little hymn when they drop us into 
the box. We feel we must do all the good we possibly 
can,” 

“Very good indeed,” said the leader, approvingly. 

Just then there was a commotion at the farthest corner 
of the grotto, and a couple of new five-cent pieces came 
in sight, dragging a poor, dejected penny, bent nearly 
double, between them. They had V-shaped noses, but 
they were quite bright looking. — 

“She says she can’t come,” they cried. 

“Why not?” said the big dollar, kindly. 

“T am Arthur Gately’s penny. Please let me go! 
I’m ashamed to come.” 

Arthur jumped in his chair. It was coming now. He 
had been uncomfortable about it all the afternoon. 

“We know him!” saidthetwindimes, “ His mother 
gave him five cents,—what has he done with that?” 

And then they all repeated it sharply : 

“ His mother gave him five cents,—what has he done 
with that?” 

“Spent it at the corner drug-store for candy!” said 
the penny, in distress. “I had to go with him,—I 
couldn’t help it!” And she sobbed until she was quite 
black in the face. 

“Don’t mind her; she’s a nervous little thing,” said 
the five-cent piece, soothingly. 

“No, I’m not,” saidthe penny. “ You don’t enterinto 
my feelings at all. Nobody understands me; but that 
is not the worst of it. When he put me into the box, he 
said to himself: ‘ Botherthe heathen! Isuppose I shall 
have to give something if all the rest do.’ I can’t do 
anybody any good. I’m here under false pretenses, 
Nobody wants me,—and I did want to help the mis- 
sionaries |! ” 

“ He is a disgrace to the name of boy,” said the big 
dollar, solemnly, “cheating the heathen and deceiving 
his mother. We ought to be thankful that we are made 
of finer metal than that. Never mind, we want you, 
and it will all be made right over there, Come on now, 
for we have no time to spare,” and they began to move 
on, singing as before. 

» “You're pretty hard on a fellow, seems to me,” said 
Arthur aloud. 

“Who is hard upon you?” said another voice, which 
sent Arthur out of his chair at once. 

“Why, mama! I didn’t know you had come in!” 

“No, I think not,” said Mrs. Gately, smiling, and 
kneeling in front of the fire to warm her hands, “Have 
you been asleep?” 

Arthur just told her the whole story, Mrs, Gately 
looked sober. 

“O Arthur,” said she, “I’m very sorry!” 

“Don’t, mama, I'd rather you’d pinch me, or some- 
thing,” said Arthur. “Makes me feel mean. I never 
thought I was cheating the heathen. But, mama, why 
does it make any difference how you feel when you give 
money,—why doesn’t it do just as much good?” 

Mrs, Gately was silent a minute; then she said: 

“ How do you like your new skates, Arthur?” 

“They’re first-rate; and so is the bag you made me.” 

“Suppose that, when I gave them to you for Christ. 
mas, I had done them up in an old newspaper, with 
about twenty hard knots, and thrown them in your 
room, saying, ‘Bother Christmas presents! Here, take 
it! I suppose I shall have to give you something!’” 

Arthur laughed at the very idea. 

“Mama, you couldn’t!” he said. 
the people over there don’t know.” 

“God knows,” said his mother. 

Arthur sat silent and thoughtful. 

Mrs. Gately gathered up her wraps to leave the room. 
At the door she paused and said: 

“ Arthur, don’t you think you'd better earn your money 
for Sunday-school ?” 

“Well, mama,” said Arthur, “you’re about right 
’most always; and I guess I'd better, if you say so.” 


“And, any way, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1891.], 
i, January 4.~The Kingdom Divided 1 Kings 12: 1-17 
B January 11.—Idolatry tm Terael.........cccsseccecsneseeesenree ovens 1 Kings 12 : 25-83 
‘@. January 16.~God's Care of Filjab 1 Kings 17 : 1-16 
4. January 25.—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal, 














‘ 1 Kings 15 : 25-39 
5. February 1.—Elijaa at Horeb 1 Kings 19 : 1-18 
® February 8.—Abab’s Covet 1 Kings 21 : 1-16 
4. February 15.—Elijah taken to Heaven 2 Kings 2: 1-11 





§. February 22.—Elijah’s 8 bilaiNiaheteamatinte datan sh laced 2 Kings 2: 12-22 
® March 1.—The Shunammite’s fon... heesiebehbbdbhebeosendpscaieibeens 2 Kings 4 : 25-37 











19, March §.—Naaman Healed. 2 Kings 6 : 1-14 
11, March 15,—Gehazi Punished soe Kings 6 ; 15-27 
12. March 22,—Klisha’s Defenders. 2 Kings 6: 6-18 





13. March 20.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 5 : 11-23; or, Mix 
sionary Lesson, Isa, 11 : 1-10. 


LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JANUARY 25, 1891. 
Tithe: ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Kings 18 : 25-39, Memory verses: 88, 39.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED’ VERSION. 


25 And F-lijah said unto the | 25 And Elijah said unto the 
prophets of Ba’al, Choose you one prophets of Baal, Choose you 
bullock for yourselves, and dress one bullock for yourselves, and 
dt first ; for ye are many: and cal) ress it first; for ye are many ; 
on the name of your gods, but put and call on the name of your 
no fire under. god, but put no fire under. 

2% And they took the bullock | 26 And they took the bullock 
which wae given them, end they which was given them, and 
Gressed it, and celled on the name they dressed it, and called on 
of Bé’al from morning even until the name of Baal from morn- 
noon, saying, O Ba’al, hear us. ing even until noon, saying, O 
But there was no voice, nor any Baal, hear us. But there was 
that answered. Ahdtheyleaped| no yoice, nor any that an- 
upon the altar which was made. swered, And they * leaped 

27 And it came to pass at noon, about the altar which was 
thet E-lijah mocked them, and | 27 made, And it came to pass at 
said, Cry aloud: for he % a god; noon, that Elijab mocked them, 
either he is talking, or he is pur-| and said, Cry aloud; for heisa 
ming, or he isin a journey, or per- god; either he is musing, or he 
adventure he sleepeth, and must | is gone aside, or he is in a jour- 
be awaked. ney, or peradventure he slecp- 

28 And they cried aloud, and | 28 eth, and must beawaked. And 
cut themselves after theirmanner | they cried aloud, and cut 
with knives and lancets, tillthe| themselves after their manner 
bleod gusbed out upon them. with *knives and lances, till 

20 And it came to pass, when| the blood gushed out upon 
midday was past, and they pro- | 29 them. And it was so, when 











phesied until the time of the offer- midday was past, that they 
{Mg Of thie evening sacrifice, that| prophesied until the time of 
there wae neither voice, nor any the offering of theevening obla- 
to answer, nor any that regarded, tion; but there was neither 


90 And E-ljah said unto all 
the people, Come near unto me. 
Andall the people came near unto 
him, And he repaired the altar 
of the Lorp that was broken down. 

Sl And E-lijah took twelve 
stones, according to the number 
of the tribes of the sons of Ja’cob, 
unto whom the word of the Lorp 


—-> Is’ra;el shall be thy 


$2 te And with the stones he built 
an altar in the name of the Lorp: 
and he made a trench about the 
altar, as great as would contain 
two measures of seed. 

88 And heput the woc iin order, 
and cut the bullock in pieces, and 
laid Aum on the wood, and said, 
Fill four barrels with water, and 
pour ét on the burnt sacrifice, and 
on the wood. 

84 And he said, Dott the second 
time. And they did ithe second 
time. And he said, Do # the 
third time. And they did @ the 
third time. 

$5 And the water ran round 
abont the altar; and he filled the 
trench also with water. 

And it 2ame to pass at the 
of the offering of the evening 
sacrifice, that E-1jjah the prophet 
came near, and said, Lorp God 
of A’bra-ham, I’saac, and of Is’- 
ra-el, let it be known this day 
that thou art God in Is’ra-el, and 
that I am thy servant, and ‘hat I) 
have done all these things at thy | 
word. | thy servant, and that I have 
$7 Hear me, O Lorn, hear me,| done all these things at thy 
that this people may know that 37 word. Hear me, 0 Lop, hear 
thou art the Lorp God, and that | me, that this people may know 
thou hast turned their heart back | that thou, Lorp, art God, *and 
that thou hast turned their 
$8 heart back again. Then the 
fire of the Lorp fell, and con- 
sumed the burnt offering, and 
the wood, and the stones, and 
the dust, and licked up the 
water that was in the trench. 
89 And when all thepeople saw it, 
they fell on their faces: and 
they said, The Lorn, he isGod; 
the Lorp, he is God. 
Or, answer %Or, limped *Or, swords 4 Heb. attention. *Or, a two-seah 
measure *Or, for thou didst turn their heart backward 


The American Revisers would substitate “Je jovah"’ for “the Lozp” 
@iroughout. In verse 33 they would read “ jars tor “barrels.” 


voice, nor any to answer, nor 
80 any *that regarded, And Eli- 
jah said unto all the people, 
Come near unto me; and all 
the people came near unto him. 
And he repaired the altar of 
the Lorp that was thrown 
81 down. And Elijah took twelve 
stones, according to the num- 
ber of the tribes of the sons of 
Jacob, unto whom the word of 

‘ the Lorp came, saying, Israel 
82 shall be thy name, And with 
the stones he built an altar in 
the name of the Lory; and he 
made atrench about the altar, 

as great as would contain two 

83 measures of seed. And he put 
the wood in order, and cut'the 
bullock in pieces, and laid it 
on the wood. And he said, 
Fill four barrels with water, 
and pour it on the burnt offer- 

34 ing, andon the wood. Andhe 
said, Do it the second time; 
and they did it the second 
time. And he said, Do it the 
third time; and they did it the 

85 third time. And the water 
ran round about the altar; and 

he filled the trench also with 

86 water. And it came to pass at 
the time of the offering of the 
evening oblation, that Elijah the 
prophet came near, and said, 

O Lorp, the God of Abraham, 

of Isaac, and of Israel, let it be 
known this day that thou art 
God in Israel, and that I am 





38 Then the fire of the Lorp fell, 
and consumed the burnt sacrifice, 
and the wood, and the stones, 
and the dust, and licked up the 
water that was in the trench. 

$9 And when all the people saw 
@#, they fell on their faces: and 
they said, The Lorp, he és the 
God ; the Lorp, he is the God. 





LESSON PLAN. 
ToPIC OF THE QUARTER : Sinning and Serving. 


GotpEw Text FOR THE QUARTER: Godliness is profitable 
unto all things,—1 Tim. 4: 8. 


Lesson Topic: God’s Servant Vindicated. 


1. Baal’s Prophets Defeated, vs. 25-29. 
Lesson OuTLINE: { 2. Elijah’s Test Prepared, vs. 30-36. 
3. Elijah’s Test Triumphant, vs. 37-39. 


Gotpen Text: How long halt ye between two opinions? 
if the Lord be God, follow him.—1 Kings 18 : 21. 





Datry Home Reaprnas: 


M.—1 Kings 18 ; 25-39. God’s servant vindicated. 

T.+1 Kings 18; 1-24. The assembling at Mount Carmel. 
W.--1 Kings 18 : 39-46. Elijah’s triumph complete. 
T.—Exod, 12 : 21.36, Moses vindicated. 

F.—Acts 28 :1-10. Paul vindicated. 

$.—John 12 : 20-36. Jesus vindicated. 

$.—1 Cor, 15 ; 35-57, The final vindication, 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


I. BAAL’S PROPHETS DEFEATED, 
LA Bold Challenge: 
Bre on the name of your god, but put no fire under (25). 


ou this day whom ye will serve co. 24 : 15). 
goccre Look after thy sister in Jaw (Ruth } : 15). 
ae olaee be God, follow him : but i Beal, then follow him (1 Kings 


21). 
Would ye also go away? (John 6 : 67.) 
il. An Earnest Response : 


They... called qn... Baal from morning even wntil noon (26). 


They leaped about the ‘altar which was made (1 Nex 18 : 26). 
ey cut themselves after their manner (1 Kin : 28). 
The mariners , . . cried every man unto his onan 1:5). 
Use not vain repetitions, as the Gentiles do (Matt. 6: 7), 


Il, A Digappointing Silence ; 
There was neither voice, nor any to answer (29). 
Their rock is not as our Rock (Deut, 32 : 31). 
There was no voice, nor any that answered (1 Kings 0 ‘pe 
Call now ; is there any that will answer thee? Job 5: 
They have mouths, but they speak not (Psa. 1165 : 
1. ‘Choose you one bullock for 0 urselves, pony hits it first.” (3) 
The contending parties; (2) The pant of contention ; (3) The 
accepted teat; (4) The decisive result. 


2. *‘ There wea no voice, nor any that answered.”’ (1) The wor- 
shipers appeals: (2) The idol’s silence.—(1) Blind idolatry ; (2) 
Dumb t idols; (3) Useless appeal, 


8. * Elijah mocked them. ere (1)'Jehovah’s representative trium- 
phant; (2) Baal’s representatives routed. 
II. ELIJAH’S TEST PREPARED, 
|. The Altar Repaired; 
He repaired the altar of the Lord that was thrown down (30), 


Throw down the altar of Beal (Judg, 6 : 25). 
The children of Israel have... thrown down thine altars (1 Kings 


19 
Thetr alters are as in the furrows (Hos. 12 : | 
They... have digged down thine altars (Rom, 11 : 3). 


il. The Tribes Represented : 
Elijah took twelve stones, according to the .. . tribes (31). 
All these are the twelve tribes of Israel (Gen. 49 : se 
Take you twelve men out of the tribes of — (Jou 8: 12). 
Tae zou hence out of the midst of Jorden... twelve stones (Josh. 


These ‘stones shall be for a memorial... 
itl, The Sacrifice Made Ready; 

He... owt the bullock in pieces, and laid it on the wood (33), 
He shall... cut it into its pieces (Lev. 1 : 6), 


The sons of Aaron... shal lay wood in order (Lev. 1: 
he riests, shall lay the pieces... in order upon the weak (Lev. 


). 
The priest shall Burn the whole on the altar (Lev. 1: 9). 

1. “Come near unto me; and ajl the people came.” (1) Elijah’s 
call; (2) Israel's res pane. -~(1) Choosing the Lord’s side; (2) 
Abandoning Baal’s sid 

2. ** With the stones he built an altar in the name of the Lord.” 
A The representative stones; (2) The submissive people; (8) 

e confident prophet; (4) The sacred altar 
“Pour it on the burnt offering, and on the wood.” (1) The altar 
* rebuilt ; (2) The offering prepared; (3) The water applied ; (4) 
e test ready. 


Ill. ELIJAH’S TEST TRIUMPHANT. 
1. The True God: 
O Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jerael (36). 
I am the Lord, the God of Abraham ey father (Gen. 28 : 13), 
I am the God of thy father (Exod. 3 : 


The Lord, the God of your fathers (xed. 8: 
Thou shalt have none other gods before me (hood, 20: 3), 


li, The Fervent Appeal : 
Hear tS O Lord, hear me, that this people may know (37). 
we merey tipo nm me, and hear my prayer (Psa. 4 : 1). 
O God, in t 4 maititude of thy mercy, answer (Psa. 69 ; 13). 
Ask, ~— it shall be given you (Luke 11 : 9). 
Elijah . « prayed fervently (Jas. 6 ; 17). 
ii. The Decieive Response; 
The fire of the Lord fell, and conswmed the burnt offering (38). 
There came forth fire from before the Lord (ev. 9 ; 24). 
There went up fire out of the rock (Ju 21). 
He answered him from heaven by fife ( ‘Chron. 21 : 26), 
When Solomon had made an end of praying, the fire came down 
(2 Chron, 7 : 1). 
1, “Let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel” (1) 
The lost knowledge ; (2) The restoring effort. 
2. “O Lord, hear me, that this peo le may know.” a)! Fervent 
g Pay ing ; (2) Gracious hearing ; 2 Triumphant answeri: 
They fell on their faces: and they said, The Lord, he is God.” 
oa An overwhelming demonstration ; (2) A unanimous response. 


. for ever (Josh. 4 : 7). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
MIRACULOUS FIRE, 


The burning bush (Exod. 3: 2 ; Acts 7 : 30). 

A plague in Egypt (Exod. 9 : 23, 24). 

Leading Israel (Exod. 13 ; 21, 22 ; 40 : 38). 

On Mount Sinai (Deut. 4 : 11, 36 ; Heb, 12 : 18). 
Destroying Nadab and Abiht (Lev, 10 : 1, 2). 
Destroying complainers at Taberah (Num. 11 : 1-3). 
Consuming Korah and his company (Num. 16 : 3). 
Consuming Gideon’s offering (Judg. 6 : 21). 
Consuming Elijeh’s offering (1 Kings 18 : 38). 
Destroying Elijah’s pursuers (2 Kings 1 : 10, 12). 
Accompanying ascensions (Judg. 18 : 20 ; 2 Kings 2 : 11). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


InteRvenine Events—The son of the widow at Zare- 
phath is revived through the intercession of Elijah (1 Kings 
17; 17-24). “In the third year” the prophet is sent to 
Ahab; he meets Obadiah, the devout chamberlain of the 
king, in his search for water, and bids him tell Ahab where 
he is. Obadiah expresses his fear that Elijah will disappear, 
but is assnred that he intends to see Ahab: Thekingsalutes 
the prophet as the troubler of Israel; Elijah rebukes Ahab, 
and asks him to assemble the people and the numerous 
prophets of idolatry at Mount Carmel. This is done, and 
Elijah appeals to the people to choose between Jehovah and 
Baal. He proposes the test by fire, the details of which are 
given in the lesson. The people consent. 

PrLace.—On Mount Carmel (“fruitful,”.or “ wooded”), a 
mountain ridge extending from the Mediterranean south of 
the bay of Acre, for about twelve miles southeastward. It 
divides the plain of Sharon from that of Esdraelon. Thesite 
of the sacrifice has been identified with a spot near the east- 
ern (and higher) end of the ridge, called El-Mahrakah 
(“the burning,” or “ burnt sacrifide”); the stream near it is 
called Nahr el-Mukatea, “river of slaughter,” from the 
massacre of the prophets of Baal. 

Truwz.—There are no sufficient data for determining the 
year. If B.C, 910 is the eorrect date for the last lesson, 
the date of this one is either 907 or 906. It is not certain 
how Jong the drought had continued. I@ Luke 4 ; 25, James 
5: 17, the period of three years and six months is expressly 
named. This was the Jewish tradition, and some regard it 
as a symbolical period (the half of seven years) indicating, 
distress. Others reckon the third year from the arrival of 
Elijah at Zarephath, or regard the drought as beginning 
before Elijah appeared to Ahab. 

Prrsons.—Elijah, the people of Israel, four hundred and 
fifty prophets of Baal, and possibly four hundred prophets of 
the Asherah (Auth, Ver., “groves”). The latter were priests 
of Astarte (Ashteroth), the Pheenician goddess, im whose wor 
ship licentiousness was very prominent. Ahab, the king, 
seems to have been present. 

IncrpEnts.—Elijah asks the prophets of Baal to make the, 
trial first; they prepare the bullock, and call vpon Baal until: 
noon; Elijah derides them ; they lacerate themselves, but in, 
vain. At the time of the evening oblation, Elijah calls the, 
people; he repairs with twelve stones the fallen altar of. 
Jehovah, digs a trench about it, tuts the bullock in pieces, 
causes water to be poured three times upon the burnt-offering, 
and the wood; he then prays fervently to Jehovah; the: 
answer comes in fire that consumes sacrifice and altar. The, 
people fall down and confess, “Jehovah, he is God.” 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The drought, as pre-announced by Elijah, had lasted for 
three yedrs without mitigation (1 Kings 18: 1; Luke 4: 25; 
James 5; 17), and he was now sent to put a period to the 
infliction. But before this was done, a yet more conspicuous 
proof was to be given of the sole deity of Jehovah, and of the 
powerlessness and nothinyness of Baal. It was to be furnished 
by a signal miracle wrought in the presence of the king and 
of the assembled people,—of such a nature as to preclude all 
doubt, and settle in the minds of all beholders the zespective 
claims of Baal and of Jehovah to be worshiped and obeyed. 

The true design of miracles is here shown. They are not- 
mere marvels or prodigies, feats of supernatural power merely 
to excite wonder and surprise; they are Divine attestations 
of revealed truth. 

Ahab, at Elijah’s bidding, had gathered the four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Baal to Carmel. Two bullocks had been: 
brought. Elijah and the prophets of Baal were each to offer 
a sacrifice and make appeal to, their respective deities, and 
the one who answered by fire was to be acknowledged as God, 
As Baal was the sun-god, representing the source of light and 
heat, his votaries could not well decline such a challenge, 
which lay in a domain kindred to his nature. 

Verse 25.—And Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal: They 
are called Baal’s prophets as professed expounders of his 
will, and uttering oracles in his name; as offerers of sacrifice 
they might with equal propriety have been called priests. — 
Choose you one bullock for yourselves: He concedes the choice 
to them, that, if there were any preference, they might have 
all the advantage of it, and could have no pretext subse-’ 
quently for charging their failure upon an inferior offering 
having been assigned them. The bullock was the chief of 
the sacrificial animals, bullocks, sheep, and goats being alone 
admissible, together with turtle-doves and pigeons in special 
cases (Lev.1). The ritual followed is that of the burnt-offer- 
ing, in which the entire animal was consumed upon the altar, 
not of the peace-offering, in which a portion of the flesh was 
partaken of by the offerers as a sacred meal. 

And dress it first: The process is more particularly stated. 
(v. 28), in which the technical terms of the Mosaic ritual are 
employed (as Lev. 1: 6,7), only they were to “put no fire 





Accompanying Christ's return (Dan. 7 10; 2 Thess. 1:7, 8). 


under.” The sacrifice was to be consumed, not by an ordix 
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nary fire kindled by men,’ but one that the god should send 
himself.—For ye are many: They are allowed the precedence 
because of their superior numbers, Elijah’s subsequent suc- 
cess would be all the more conspicuous and striking because 
of their previous failure.—And call on the name of your god: 
Not “gods,” as in the Authorized Version; for, though 
Elijah had asked that the prophets of the Asherah, or of the 
female deity Astarte, might likewise be sent for (v. 19), there 
is no subsequent mention of them, nor any indication that 
they were really present on this occasion. 

Verse 26.—And they took the bullock: They entered with 
alacrity upon the proposed contest, confident, doubtless, of 
the superior power of their deity.—And called on the name of 
Baal (with importunate petition) from morning even until 
noon: They were persevering in their supplication, urgent 
in their suit, willing to take no denial, not desisting because 
the answer did not come at once. At noon the sun was at its 
height, directly overhead, and sending forth its rays in full 
power. Then, if at any time, they might expect the wished- 
for response from Baal. , 

Saying, O Baal, hear us: The original word is the same 
that in the next clause is translated “answered.” It denotes 
to hear favorably, or grant the desired answer to prayer.— But 
there was no voice, nor any that answered: No response came; 


“no notice was taken of their ardent supplications. So they 


redouble their exertions to attract, if possible, the attention 
of the deity to whom they are addressing themselves.— And 
they leaped about (not “upon,” as in the Authorized Version) 
the altar which was made: They executed a sacred dance in a 
state of frenzied excitement which was one of the religious 
exercises practiced in certain forms of heathen worship (Exod. 
32 : 19), and still observed by Muhammadan dervishes in 
modern times. A somewhat similar manifestation of religious 
fervor is occasicnally mentioned in the worship of Jehovah 
at times of exuberant joy (Exod. 15: 20; Judg. 21:21; 2 
Sam. 6:14, 16). The word translated “leaped” properly 
means “limped,” as it is in the margin of the Revised Version. 
This term may be used contemptuously, or may be intended to 
describe their grotesque and ungainly motions and attitudes. 

Verse 27.—And it came to pass at noon: When the heat of 
the sun was most fervid, and their hopes at the highest.— 
That Elijah mocked them: Ridicule is sometimes more effective 
than serious argument.—And said, Ory aloud: Use still louder 
tones, so as to be sure to make yourselves heard.—For he is a 
god: So, at least, you think and say.— Dither he is musing: He 
is in profound thought, and so occupied with his own reflec- 
tions that he pays no attention to you. The Authorized 
Version has “talking,” which is less probable than its mar- 

“ginal rendering, “he meditateth.” The word is used of both 
speech and thought, but the latter seems more appropriate 
here.— Or he is gone aside: He has withdrawn for a season, and 
is at present out of reach and hearing. This is a more accurate 
rendering than that of the Authorized Version: “he is pursu- 
ing,”-——engaged in the chase, or intent upon some other object. 
—Or he is in a journey: On his way to some distant place.— 

" Or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked: These various 
suggestions implying limitations and weaknesses such as are 
common to men, and such as idolaters do not hesitate to 
transfer to the objects of their worship, are sarcastically 
offered by Elijah in pretended explanation of Baal’s failure 
to respond to the frantic appeals of his prophets. They were 
designed to impress upon the minds of the people the folly of 
worshiping such a god. 

Verse 28.—And they cried aloud: Goaded by these stinging 
reproaches of Elijah and the indignity thus offered to their 
deity, they rouse themselves to a more intense ardor, uttering 
louder cries and using more frenzied measures still.— And cut 
themselves after their manner with knives [or, marg., “swords’’} 
and lances, till the blood gushed out upon them: Gashing them- 
selves in this barbarous way, they sought to excite the pity 
or obtain the favor of their cruel, bloodthirsty deity, to whom 
this offering of their own blooll was thought to be acceptable, 
and whora they hoped thus to render propitious. The law 
of Moses strictly forbade barbarous self-mutilation (Lev. 19 : 
28; Deut. 14: 1) in opposition to heathen practices of the 
period connected with mourning for the dead. 

Verse 29.—And it was so, when midday was past: Still they 
did not intermit their exertions.— That they prophesied: This 
does not here refer to the utterance of responses or giving out 
of oracles in the name of their deity, but to the frenzied and 
excited demeanor in which they indulged, as they sought, in 
accordance with their usages, to gain the attention of Baal. 
“Prophesying” is sometimes used elsewhere of the strong 
physical and mental excitement attendant upon extraordinary 
manifestations of the presence of God’s Spirit with the true 
prophets (1 Sam. 10: 10; 19: 20, 21, 23); it is also used of 
the devout performance of sacred music in the worship of God 
(1 Chron. 25 : 1-3). 

Until the time of the offering of the evening oblation: The 
Hebrew has simply “the oblation,” or “the meal offering.” 
According to the requirement of the law (Exod. 29 : 38-41; 
Naum. 28 : 4, 5), one lamb, together with an appointed meal 
offering, was to be presented on the altar at the sanctuary 
every morning, and another daily “between the two even- 
ings;” that is, between the middle of the afternoon when 


the sun is declining, and sunset. The traditional time was 
about three in the afternoon. This would allow a sufficient 
interval for what is further recorded in this chapter as having 
taken place later in the day. The Hebrew phrase here used 
means, strictly, “until about the time,” or “near the time.” 
Baal’s prophets continued to invoke theie deity“as long as 
they were suffered to do so, untiP Elijah called the people 
away. Sufficient time had been alowed them to make it evi- 
dent to all that they could obtain no response. As the time 
set apart in the law for the evening oblation approached, 
Elijah interfered. There was no need of protracting the 
experiment longer, which had now been continued with the 
utmost energy and fervor on the part of the prophets of Baal 
during almost the entire day, and without result: “There 
was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded.” 

Verse 30.—And Elijah said wnto all the people, Come near 
unto me: One of the parties to the trial had exhausted their 
efforts in vaip; it was now time to see what the other might 
be able to effect.—And he repaired the altar of Jehovah that was 
thrown down: The schism had rendered it impossible for the 
citizens of the northern kingdom to visit the temple at Jeru- 
salem, and they were reduced to the dilemma of ceasing to 
offer sacrifice to Jehovah altogether or erecting altars for his 
worship elsewhere than at the one appointed sanctuary. In 
this perplexity the question arose whether the purpose of the 
law would not be better attained, and its true spirit be better 
adhered to, by disregarding the formal restriction which 
bound them to offer sacrifice only in the temple at Jerusalem. 
Was not this, in fact, abrogated in the providence of God so 
faras they were concerned, to whom all access to the temple 
was denied? 

So, at least, the pious in the kingdom of the Ten Tribes 
understood the matter, and they erected altars to the worship 
of Jehovah in various parts of the land. Hence it is that 
while the worship in high places in Judah after the building 
of Solomon’s temple is uniformly spoken of with disapproval 
in the books of Kings, not a word of censure is uttered by the 
Lord, or by Elijah, or by the author of this book, of the altars 
here spoken of in northern Israel, Of these altars, that on 
Carmel wasone. It, like the rest, had been destroyed by the 
fanatical zeal of the worshipers of Baal, who had the sanction 
of Ahab and Jezebel, bent, as they were, upon eradicating the 
worship of Jehovah and substituting in its stead that of Baal. 

Verse 31.—And Elijih took twelve stones, according to the 
number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob: This was by way of 
protest against the divided kingdoms and assertien of the true 
unity of Israel as the people of the one true God. The sig- 
nificance of the number twelve appears from the fact that 
even though two tribes were descended from Joseph,—namely, 
Manasseh and Ephraim,—the original number was still main- 
tained; and they are always spoken of as twelve tribes.— 
Unto whom the word of Jehovah came, saying, Israel shall be 
thy name (Gen. 82: 28; 35:10): This is by way of protest 
against the unwarranted &ssumption of the sacred name of 
Israel by the Ten Tribes, as though it belonged to them 
exclusively, whereas Judah had an equal right to the appella- 
tion divinely bestowed upon their common ancestor. 

Verse 32.—And with the stones he built an altar: This is in 
accordance with the direction of the law (Exod, 20: 24), 
which was given before the construction of the tabernacle. 
The stones probably made simply the outer frame, which 
was filled in with earth to constitute the altar.—ZIn the 
name of Jehovah: By his authority and to his honor.—And 
he made a trench about the altar: The purpose of which will 
appear presently. The earth from this trench was probably 
thrown in to fill up the altar.—As great as would contain 
two measures of seed: The measure here referred to is a seah, 
which was the third part of an ephah. Two seahs would, 
as estimated in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, be about 
three gallons according to the rabbinists, or five and.three- 
quarter gallons according to Josephus. As this is plainly too 
inconsiderable for the capacity of the’trench, it has been con- 
jectured that the bottom of the trench was of a space sufficient 
for sowing two seahs of seed. But this would make its size 
inordinately large. The most probable supposition is that 
suggested in the margin of the Revised Version, that the 
width and depth of the trench was such that a two-seah 
measure could stand in it. 

Verse 33.—And he put the wood in order, and cut the bullock 
in pieces, and laid it on the wood: Following the prescriptions 
of the ritual (Lev. 1 : 6-8), whose technical terms are here 
employed, except that there was no fire upon the altar.— And 
he said, Fill four jars [or “ buckets”) with water, and pour jt on 
the burnt offering, and on the wood: This was to make it evident 
that there was no deception, and that no fire had been con- 
cealed in the altar, ; ’ 

Verse 34.—This was repeated twice, and then thrice, making 
once more the mystic number twelve, with its allusion to the 
twelve tribes of the undivided people. 

Verse 35.—And the water ran round about the altar: and he 
filled the trench also with water: Everything was drenched, so 
that if any fire had been fraudulently hidden there, it would 
certainly have been extinguished. Skeptical objectors have 
asked whence carite this superfluity of water in such a time of 





Kishon ran at the foot of the mountain, and the sea itself was 
not far away, the traveler Van de Velde, as quoted by Keil, 
found a.copious and perennial spring close by the very spot 
where this majestic transaction is supposed to have taken place, 

Verse 36.—And it came to pass at the time of the offering of 
the evening oblation: This moment was selected for Elijah’s 
sacrifice, in order to testify his loyalty to the Mosaic law, and 
to the temple of God at Jerusalem. At the very time when 
the daily sacrifice was presented there, his offering on Carmel 
was made.—That Elijah the prophet came near: This was the 
technical phrase in the law for the priest’s coming to the 
altar to offer a sacrifice (Exod. 28: 43; 30: 20; Lev. 21: 
21, 23). Elijah was not of the seed of Aaron, and was not 
therefore a priest. But the Levitical priests had been de- 
posed by Jeroboam, and illegitimate priests had been substi- 
tuted in their stead, for the maintenance of his idolatrous 
worship. In the absence of a lawful priesthood, Elijah, as 
the immediate representative of the Most High, and acting 
under his direction and by his authority, offered this sacrifide, 

O Jehovah, the God of Abraham, of Isauc, and of Israel: The 
God of their honored forefathers, the founders of the nation, 
who had been their God through every period of their his- 
tory from the very beginning, is here addressed, in implied 
contrast to that foreign deity whose worship had but lately 
been intruded upon the people, and which every instinct of 
patriotism, of reverence for their ancestors, and of loyalty to 
their own Jehovah, bade them repel and renounce (comp, 
Exod. 3:15). “Israel” is here used instead of “ Jacob,” in 
order to assert the true meaning of the term in its national 
sense as the designation, not of the schismatical northern 
kingdom, but the entire body of God’s*people, the descend- 
ants of the patriarchs. 

Let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel: Thou, 
and not Baal.—And that Iam thy servant: This recognition 
was desired by Elijah, not for the sake of the personal dignity 
and exaltation thus conferred upon himself, but for’ the 
honor of the Master whom he served, and for the re-estab- 
lishment of his true worship in Israel, and setting up his king 
dom in the hearts of all the people.—And that I have done all 
these things at thy word: This had been no presumptuous acting 
on his own mere motion. In every particular he had simply 
followed the Divine directions, 

Verse 37.—Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me: Though all had 
been done at God’s bidding, and he knew what God had pur , 
posed and promised to do, he nevertheless prayed earnestly 
that God would bring it to pass+—That this people may know 
that thou, Jehovah, art God: The reason why he so earnestly 
desired this miracle was for its effect upon the people,—to 
convince them by a palpable and undeniable proof that 
Jehovah was truly God.—And that thow hast turned their 
heart back again: And that they may further know that God, 
by this display of his almighty power, has turned them back 
once more to adore and worship him supremely. 

Verse 38.—Then the fire of Jehovah fell: It would be vain to 
speculate whether this was by a lightning flash, or in what 
particular way the fire was communicated. The fact is dis- 
tinctly stated, the mode is not (for similar miraculous kind- 
ling of sacrifice, see Lev. 9:24; Judg. 6: 21; 13: 20; 1 
Chron. 21: 26; 2Chton.7:1). The extraordinary power 
and intensity of this heaven-descended flame is shown in that 
it not only “ consumed the burnt-offering, and the wood,” but 
even “the stones, and the dust,”—by which are probably 
meant “the stones and the earth which composed the altar,” 
—and licked up the water that was in the trench.” 

Verse 39.—And when all the people saw it, they fell on their 
faces: Awe-struck, and in adoration.—And they said, Jehovah, 
he is God: He, and not Baal. Literally, “he is the God;” 
that is, “the true God,” the only one worthy to be so called, 
and who is such in reality. 

Verse 40.—Idolatry was treason against God, who was the 
supreme ruler in Israel, and was hence a capital offense under 
the Mosaic law (Deut. 13:5; 17:2 sqq.). It was not in the 
heat of fanatical zeal, nor, as some have imagined, to avenge 
Jezebel’s murder of the prophets of the Lord (v. 13), but to 
vindicate the majesty of the law, and to inflict its righteous 
penalty against those who had plotted the overthrow of the 
national constitution, of which the worship of Jehovah was 
the corner-stone, that the prophets of Baal were put to death, 
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’ THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D, » 


The terrible drought in Northern Palestine, as foretold by 
Elijah, had lasted half through the fourth year, and there 
seemed no prospect of change for the better, when the Divine 
voice roused Elijah to leave his quiet and unsuspected retreat 
in the roof-chamber of the widow’s house at Zarephath, and 
once more throw himself in the way of Ahab, as the bearer of 
a special commission to him from God. 

Things had gone from bad to worse since the prophet had 
fled from Israel. In her furious hatred of Jehovah worship, 
Jezebel had persecuted. its public ministers to the death; 
those only escaping whom tried friends secretly aided, as 





long-continued drought. Apart from the fact that the river 


Obadiah, the chief man in Ahab’s household, did a hundred , 
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of the sons of the prophets, hidden by him in the rude 
sheiter of hill caves, and fed on the humble fare of bread 
and water,—the best he could secure them. Jezebel’s black- 
robed priests of Baal had doubtless offered sacrifices and 
made public intercessions, to bring down, by the favor of 
their god, the rain so terribly needed; but the sky still 
glowed like a brazen oven, and food for man and beast re- 
fused to grow from the scorched soil. 

Things had come at last to such a pass that Ahab himself 
set out with Obadiah to search for whatever springs or pools 

‘might still, in any part of the country, be not quite dried 
up,~he taking one direction, Obadiah another. Suddenly, as 
Obadiah drove on in his chariot, a figure stepped out before 
him, which he felt he knew. Itwas the long-vanished Blijah, 
whom Ahab had vainly sought, far and near, that he might 
please Jezebel by killing him, as the chief hindrance to the 
full triumph of her Syrian idolatry throughout Israel. 
Startled as he must have been at the apparition, he was no 
less awed by the awful dignity of the prophet’s office as 
supreme representative of Jehovah in the wellnigh apostate 
land, Falling on his face before him, in profound Oriental 
respect, he could only await his pleasure. 

Yet he shrank from carrying out the instructions given 
him by Elijah, to go to Ahab, and tell him that he whom he 
sought to kill desired to meet him, “I dare not,” said he, 
“for the king has searched for you everywhere, to kill you; 
and now, if I tell him you are here, I may find you gone 
when he comes, and he will kill me for having deceived 
him, or for not myself having slain you.” “You need not 
fear,” replied the prophet; “I swear by Jehovah that I will 
assuredly show myseW to Ahab to-day.” 

The king was apparéntly glad of an opportunity to meet 
his redoubtable antagonist. Perhaps he might get him to 
give way, and accept the religious: revolution introduced by 
Jezebel; if not, he might arrest him, and put him beyond 
doing farther harm by killing him. Yet a prophet, like the 
dervish of our own day, is too sacred a personage for even a king 
lightly to-injure, and Ahab was to find that he could neither 
bend nor touch him, “Is it you?” said he haughtily, and in 
fierce anger, as he drove up,—“ you, the troubler of Israel?” 

Elijah had claimed a higher dignity than the king’s by 
sending for him, instead of going humbly to him; and now 
maintains his loftier bearing. “You and your father’s house, 

,not I, trouble Israel,” retorted he sternly. “You have 
brought all this misery on it by forsaking Jehovah and set- 
ting up the Baalim in his place. Why not put it to a trial 
whether my God or yours is the more worthy to be the God 
we worship? Send and gather all Israel to Carmel to meet 
me, and order the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, at 
Samaria, and the four hundred prophets of Astarte that are 
fed at Jezebel’s cost, to come to me there. Then let it be seen 
whether they, in their multitude, or I, singly, for Jehovah, 
have witness from heaven for our God.” Ahab assenting to 
80 fair a proposal, the two parted. 

The range of hills known as Carmel stretches northwest 
along the southern side of Esdraelon, ending in a promontory 
that sinks abruptly into the sea, but made up, through its 
Whole length, of green rounded hills, in some cases eighteen 
hundred feet above the level of the Mediterranean, and seamed 
with countless larger or smaller valleys; the fruitfulness and 
rich verdure of the region throughout leading to its name, 
which means “a garden.” Of these, one about’thirteen miles 
from Cape Carmel was chosen by Elijah for the great appeal. 
From its top there is the last glimpse of the great sea, an 
the first of the wide plain of Esdraelon, From amidst a belt 
of fine trees a line of precipitous cliffs rises, still bearing, as 
the name of its crest, that of El Maharakah, “ the burning,” 
or “the sacrifice ;” an eminence visible over the broad sweep 
below, and also from the gentle slopes around, Here lay 
the stones of a ruined altar of Jehovah, amid an abundance 
of others, though the ground is open enough to permit of the 
trench which Elijah caused to be made, being easily dug. 
Clode beneath the flat plain on the top of the crest is a 
copious spring, the molluscs in which show that it is never 
dry; and from this a steep ravine leads to the Kishon, which, 
at this place, sweeps close to the foot of the two-hundred-feet- 
high wall of rock. 

To this place, on the day appointed, came vast throngs 
from every part of the land, and with them, at Ahab’s com- 
mand, but perhaps sorely against their own will, the four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal; those of Astarte having, 
apparently, been prevented from coming by Jezebel. On 
one side steod the king and people, with the prophets of 
Baal in their robes and head-dresses; on the other, with 
only a single attendant, was the solitary prophet of Jehovah, 
—his rough sheepskin mantle over a simple linen tunic, both 
held in place by a strap of hide, and his long hair hanging 
down his shoulders or blown about by the mountain breezes, 
Addressing the thousands around, Elijah demanded that 
their choice of Baal or Jehovah as their God should depend 
on the issue of that day’s trial of their respective claims. 

The Baal prophets were to have the first place. Let them 
build an altar, and lay a bullock for sacrifice on the wood 

needed to consume it, but they must put no fire under it; in 
due time, Elijah would submit to the same conditions, All 








was done as proposed, and the Baal prophets began their 
cries to their god to hear them, and send fire from the sky; 
for was he not the sun-god?. But no answer came, though 
they kept.up their wild prayers from morning till noon. In 
vain‘they continued their sacred circling round the altar, and 
repeated their crjes to Baal with, endless iteration, and cut 
themselves with knives and lances, as was usual in the wild 
frenzy to which, like someof the dervishes now, they raised 
themselves in théir fanatical excitement. No voice or fire 
came from the heavens. “Cry aloud!” shouted Elijah, in 
mockery. “He is a god, you say; he must be musing, or 
gone aside, or on a journey, or sleeping.” Still there was no 
answer, though they kept up their dances and cries till the 
time of the evening sacrifice approached. 

Then, at last, Elijah called the people.near, and ordered 
them to build up the altar of Jehovah that had been thrown 
down, using twelve stones to form it, in remembrance of the 
twelve tribes now unhappily divided, but once united in a 
common worship of the God whom Jezebel insulted. The 
ballock was duly laid on the wood, but, to heighten the im- 
pression of the miracle he expected, a trench was dug, at 
his request, round the altar, and twelve barrels of water 
from the spring at hand poured over the sacrifice, till the 
trench itself was filled with what ran off, Then, at the hour 
of the evening sacrifice, the din of Baal’s priests having 
ceased, -his voice was heard in earnest supplication to 
the God of his fathers to vindicate his own glory before 
assembled Israel. 

Presently a flame from the cloudless sky shot down on the 
altar, so intense that, in spite of the water, the burnt offering 
and the wood were consumed forthwith, and the very stones 
and dust calcined, while the water itself was licked up. At 
such a sight, the crowd, as they well might, fell on their 
faces, to worship him whom such a triamph showed irre- 
sistibly to be the God they should follow, and the cry rose, 
“Jehovah, he 1s God!” Elijah’s brethren had been re- 
morselessly hunted to death by the priests of Baal, now so 
utterly discredited. These priests would now atone for their 
crimes against the prophets of the Lord. “Seize them, one 
and all,” shouted Elijah, “and take them down to the edge 
of the Kishon,” and thither, with the excited crowd and the 
whole throng of priests, Elijah himself hurried. “Slay 
them, every man,” shouted the prophet once more; and the 
four hundred and fifty corpses were*hurled contemptuously 
into the now stony bed of the stream, to be unburied till 
the flood, soop to come, would sweep them out, dishonored, 
to the ocean, 
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THE TRIAL BY FIRE. . 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The place, the purpose, and the actors in this scene, make 
it among the grandest in history. A nation, with its king, 
has come together, at the bidding of one fan, to settle no less 
a question than whom they shall worship. There, on the 
slope of Carmel, with the brassy heaven gleaming hard and 
dry above them, and the yellow, burnt-up plain of Jezreel at 
their feet, the expectant people stand. The assembly was a 
singular proof of Elijah’s ascendency; for Ahab’s bluster had 
sunk, cowed in his presence, and he had meekly done the 
prophet’s bidding in summoning “all Israel” and the eight 
hundred and fifty Baal and Asherah prophets, for an unex- 
plained purpose. The false priests would come unwillingly; 
but they came. 

Then Elijah takes the command, and, though utterly alone, 
towers above the crowd in the courage of his undaunted con- 
fidence in his message. His words have the ring of authority 
as he rebukes indecision, and calls for a clear adhesion to Baal 
or Jehovah. If the people had answered, the trial by fire 
would have been needless. But their silence shows that they 
waver, and therefore he makes his proposal to them. 

Note that the priests are not consulted, nor is Ahab, The 
former would have had some excuse for shirking the sharp 
issue; but the people’s assent forced them to accept the ordeal, 
—reluctantly enough, no doubt. 

1, The Vain Cries to a Deaf God.—It is strange that one 
of the parties to the test has power to determine its con- 
ditions, especially as Elijah’s prophetic authority was one of 
the things in dispute; but it is a sign of the magnetic power 
which one bold man with absolute confidence in his own con- 
victions exercises over men. The Baal prophets are given 
every advantage in priority of action. Error is best unmasked 
by being allowed free opportunity to do its best ; for the more 
favorable the circumstances of trial, the more signal the 
defeat. God’s servants must never be suspected of unfair 
tricks in their controversy with error. They can afford to let 
it try first. Notice the substitution of “your god,” in the 
Revised Version, for “your gods” in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, That is obviously right; for the only question was 
about one god,—namely, Baal. 

So, in the early morning, with all the people gazing at 
them, the Baal priests or prophets begin their attempt. It 
was easy to prepare the sacrifice, and lay it on the altar,— 





coming exposure. The whole account of the wild sation 
of the priests may suggest some of the characteristics of 
idolatry, and touch our hearts with pity, as well as with the 
sense of its absurdity, which animated Elijah’s mockery. 
Note, then, the vivid picture, in verse 27, of the long hours 
of vaiy crying, On the one hand, we hear the wild chorus 
echoing among the rocks; on the other, we feel the dead 
silence in the heaven, 

The monotonous and almost mechanical repetition of the 
invocation, prolonged till the syllables have no meaning to 
the yelling crowd, is characteristic of the frenzied excitement 
so common in idolatry. To call such howlings prayer, de- 
grades the name. They are the very opposite of that sacred 
communion of a believing soul with the God whom it knows, 
trusts, and beseeches with submission. Neither knowledge 
nor trust are in these shrieks, which seek to propitiate the 
stern god by repeating his name as a kind of charm, 
Heathenism has no true prayer. Wild cries and passionate 
desires, flung upwards to an unloved god, are not prayer; 
and that solace and anchor of the troubled soul is wanting in 
all the dreary lands given up to idolatry. 

The melancholy persistence of the unanswered cries may 
stand as a symbol of the tragic obstinacy with which their devo- 
teescling to their vain gods,—a rebuke to us with a more enlight- 


strong contrast with the continuous roar of the four hundred 
and fifty,—so long and loud the hoarse cries here, so unmoved 
the stillness in the careless heaven, That, too, is typical of 
heathenism, which is sad with unavailing cries and ignorant 
of answers to any. As the day wore on, and the voices gnew 
hoarse, and hope declined, more violent bodily exercise was 
resorted to, and the shouting crowd danced (or, perhaps, as 
the margin says, “limped,”—a picturesque and contemptuous 
word for the grotesque contortions around the altar), as if 
that might bring the answer. That again is a feature com- 
mon to all heathenism. No wonder that Elijah’s scorn broke 
forth vehemently at such a sight. Noon was the hour of the 
sun’s greatest power, and, since Baal was probably a solar 
deity, it was the hour when, if ever, he would spare one of 
his abundant fiery beams to light the pyre. So Elijah’s 
taunts came just when they were most biting, and none can 
say that they were undeserved,. His fiery zeal and his 
naturally stern character broke out in the bitter irony with 
which he imagines a variety of undignified positions for Baal. 

Sarcasm is not the highest weapon, and the “spirit o 
Elijah” is not the spirit of Jesus; but the exposure of the 
absurdity of idolatry is legitimate, and even ridicule may 
have its place in pricking wind-distended bladders. A man, 
throttling a serpent may be excused using anything that” 
comes handy for the purpose. But, at the same time, the right 
attitude for us as Christians in the presence of that awful fact 
of idolatry, is neither contempt nor scientific curiosity, but 
pity deep as Christ's, and earnest resolve to help our dark- 
ened brethren. The taunts stirred to fiercer excitement and 


proves itself an unreliable instrument of controversy. 

Laughing at a man generally makes him more obstinate. 
The priests answered Elijah by savagely gashing their half- 
naked bodies with knives and lances,—a ready way to make 
blood come, but not to bring fire. The frenzy became wilder 
as the day declined, and at last, covered with blood, hoarse 
with shouting, panting with their gymnastics, they “ prophe- 
sied,” having wrought themselves into that state of excite- 
ment in which incoherent rhapsodies burst from their lips. 
What a scene to call worship! That is what millions of 
men are ready to practice to-day. And all the while there i8 
no voice, no answer, no care for them, in the pitiless sky. 
The very genius of idolatry is set before us in that tumultuous 
crowd on Carmel. 

2. The Sacrifice of Faith and the Answer by Fire—We 
pass from a scene of wild commotion into an atmosphere of 
sacred calm in verse 30. The ¢ontrast is striking. The fiery 
fervors of the day are past, and the sun is sinking behind the 


with his own hands, as would appear, repairs some ruined 
altar among the woods, Probably it had been erected for 
secret worship of Jehovah by some faithful amid the national 
apostasy, when access to Jerusalem was forbidden them, and 
had been destroyed by Ahab in his crusade against Jehovah 
worshipers, The selection of the twelve stones was symboli- 
cal of the unbroken unity of the nation, and was Elijah’spro- 
test against the very éxistence of the northern kingdom, and 
its assumption of the name of “ Israel.” The writer explains 
what was meant, when he reminds us that Israel was the 
name given to Jacob, and therefore, as he would have us 
infer, was the common property of all his descendants. 
Judah was a part of Israel, and Israel should be an undivided 
whole, uniting in all its tribes in bringing offering to Jehovah. 

It was a daring thing to do before Ahab’s face; but the 
weak king was, for the time, subjugated by the imperious 
will and daring of Elijah. The building of the altar, with 
its mute witness to God’s purpose, would touch some hearts 
in the gazing, silent people. The next step was, of course, 
meant to make the miracle more conspicuous by drenching 





though, no doubt, it was done sullenly, with foreboding of the 





everything with water, probably brought, even in that drought, 


ened faith. The silence, which was the only answer, is putin © 


more extravagant acts, as ridicule is wont to do, and therein | 


top of Carmel, and there is much to do before it sets, Elijah © 
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the dark frowns of the baffled and exhausted Baal priests, as 


they gradually came out of their frenzy, and knew that they 
had lost their opportunity. The tranqnil though earnest 
prayer of the prophet is in sharpest contrast with the mean- 
ingless bellowings to Baal. Note in it the solemn invoca- 
tion. The great name; which all listening to him had 
deposed from rule over them, is set in the front; and the 
ancestral worship, as well as the Divine gifts and dealings 
with the patriarchs, is, pleaded with God as the reason for his 
answer now. Th®name of “Israel,” instead of the more com- 
mon “ Jacob,” has the same force as in verse 31, 

Note the substance of the petitions, The deepest desire of 
a truly devout soul is that God would make his name known. 
Zeal for God’s honor and love for men who have gone astray 
from him, conspire to make that the head and front of his 


" true servants’ prayers. It is God, not his own credit, that 


Elijah thinks about first. For himself, all that he desires is 
to be known as an obedient servant, and as not having done 
anything at the bidding of his own will or judgment, but in 
accordance with the all-commanding Voice. 

- Clearly we must suppose that in all the ordering of this 


_ sublime trial by fire, Elijah had been acting “ at thy word,” 


éven though we have no other record of the fact. He had 
no right to expect an answer unless he had been bidden to 
propose the test, God will honor the drafts which he bids 
us draw on him; but to suspend our own or other people’s 
faith in him, on ‘the issue of some experiment whether he 
will answer prayers, is not faith, vat rash presumption, unless 
it is in obedience to a distinct command. Elijah had such a 
command, and therefore he could ask God to vindicate his 
action, and to prove that he was God’s servant. His last 
petition is beautiful, both in its consciousness of power with 
God and recognition of his place as a prophet, and in its 
lowly subordination of all personal aims to the restoration of 
Israel to the true worship. He asks, with reiteration which 
is earnestness and faith, and therefore the sharpest contrast 
to the mechanical repetition by Baal’s priests, that God would 
hear him; but his sole object in that prayer is, not that his 
mame may be exalted as a prophet, or that any good may 
come to him, but that the blinded eyes may be opened, and 
the hearts, that have been so sadly led astray, be brought 
back to the worship of their fathers’ God. 

- The whole brief prayer, in its calm confidence ; its adoring 
recognition of the name and past dealings of Jehovah as the 
ground of trust ; its throbbing of earnest desire for the mani- 
festation of his character before men; its consciousness of } per- 
sonal relation to God, which humbles rather than puffs up, 
its beseeching for an answeg, and its closing petition, which 
comes round again to its firet, that men may know God, and 
fasten their hearts on him,—may well stand as a pattern of 
prayer for us. The short prayer of faith does in a moment 
what all the long day of crying could not do. 

The language in which the answer is described emulates 
the rapidity of the swift tongues of fire which licked up sacri- 
fice, altar, and water. They were the tokens of acceptance, 
reminding of the consuming of the first sacrifices in the taber- 
nacle, and, like them, inaugurating a new beginning of the 
worship of God. The burning of the altar, as well as of the 
sacrifice, expressed the acceptance of the people whom it, by 
its twelve stones, symbolized. And the people, on their part, 
were—for the time, at all events—swept away by the miracle, 
and by the force of the prophet’s example and authority. 
Bhort-lived their faith may have been, as certainly it was 
superficial ; but the fire had for the time melted their hearts, 
and set them flowing in the ancient channels of devotion. 
The faith that is founded on miracle may be deepened into 
something better; but unless it is, it speedily diesaway. The 
faith that is due to the influence of some strong personality 
may lead on to an independent faith, based on personal ex- 
perience; but, unless it does, it too will perish. 

We may find a modern reprodaction of the test of Carmel 
in the impotence of all other schemes and methods of social 
and spiritual reformation and the power of the gospel. In 
it and its effects God answers by fire. Let the opposers, who 
are so glib in demonstrating the failure of Christianity, do 
the same with their enchantments, if they can. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS, 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
THE GREAT DECISION. 

There were many reasons for following Baal. It was the 
fashionable religion. It held all the groves,—those natural 
and unsurpassed cathedrals, The king and royal family, all 
the elite, the upper ten, went there. The followers of Jeho- 
yah were hunted to the death, and only escaped when the 
eart's wpened hér caves to receive them. Under Baal they 
cou have a good time,—dance, play cards, drink wine, go to 


_ the theater and brothel. It let men be religious in their 


pleasures and desires. No wonder it was popular! And when 


the people were called upon to choose between Baal and Je- 
hovah, they auswered never a word. 

Elijah gave the fashionable religion all the winning chances 
in the contest. There were four hundred and fifty priests 
against one prophet, He let them choose the best bullock. 
He gave them the first chance, and continue till past noon, 
when their sun-god. had the most power. He encouraged 
them not to despair, and offered reasons for temporary failure. 
He let them caricature the forms and rites of the true religion 
unrebuked. 

He puts himself to every disadvantage- He called the 
observant people near unto him, since no deception was to be 
attempted. He had twelve jars of water poured over the 
drenched wood and sacrifice. 

Elijah was not heard for his much speaking, but the fire 
fell. Everest, Mont Blanc, and Killamandjara are not the 
highest mountains on the earth, but Carmel, and Tabor and 
Calvary. : 

There are kinds of fire thaf burn water as easily as water 
quenches the kind we commonly use. I have lighted a can- 
dle by touching its prepared wick with ice. 

After nearly seventy years of idol worship, it took nothing 
less than direct famine to make Israel willing to even consider 
the question of the worship of the true God. They slew the 
impotent priésts, but never touched Jezebel, nor overturned 
an altar, nor cut down theegroves. Idolatry is so debasing 
that it leaves men but little more heroic than putty. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Call on the name of your god, but prit no fire wnder (v.25). If 
the time has come when you have a right to seek a sign from 
heaven, in order to prove God's readiness to help you, you 
are to leave it to God to give that sign without any help from 
ygu in the line of human helps or material agencies. But 
you must first be sure that you ought to put God to the test, 
and then you must find out how he is willing to be tested. 
Elijah was justified in making a square issue with the priests 
of Baal, when they claimed that their god was the only giver 
of fire, But at ordinary times Elijah would have been ready 
to use fire, as God’s gift already at hand. He who trusts God 
does not ask to be helped apart from the use of means and 
agencies ; it is only when God himself is to be put on trial 
that he is to be asked to burn ®ood without fire, or to cure 
disease without medicine. 

There was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that re- 
garded (v.29). He who has rested on a false god will find 
himself without help or hope in the last emergency. Whether 
it be Baal, or Booddha, or worldly riches, or worldly honors, 
or pleasure, or appetite, that he has trusted to for satisfaction, 
the time will come when there will be neither voice, nor an- 
“swer, nor response of any sort, and he must be in despair. 
But he who trusts the living God as his God will never find 
himself in such a strait. No child of God can say that he 
has trusted his Father in heaven to no purpose, “Their 
rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies themselves being 
judges.” 

And Biijah. repaired the altar of the Lord that was thrown 
down (v. 30). A revival in God’s cause commonly begins by 
repairing the damages of the declension which made the 
revival a necessity. If there is coldness in a church, its best 
eure is not through looking up new converts, but through 
stirring up old members. A dead-and-alive prayer-meeting 
calls rather for more praying by the “saints,” than for more 
“sinners” asking to be prayed for. If a Sunday-school lacks 
life, it is more likely to get it through fresh attention to the 
teachers’-meeting, than through an influx of new scholars. 
As a rule, there would be a larger gain to any local church 
by the revival of ten of its members to do their full duty in 
zeal and faith, than by the addition of one hundred members 
of the average standard of practical efficiency. If any one of 
us would do the work of Elijah in our Israel, let him take 
hold, to begin with, and repair the altar of the Lord that is 
crumbling from neglect before the eyes of God’s people. 

Elijah took twelve stones, according to the number of the tribes 
of the sons of Jacob (v. 31). Elijah was only one man, but he 
represented a great many men. In his representative work, 
he was careful to bear in mind all those for whom, in any 
sense, he stood. He considered them, not only collectively, 
but separately, Each tribe was by itself, with its own pecu- 
liarities, its own needs, and its own share in the promises of 
God. Whoever would represent others before God, must 
represent them in their separateness. A church can be 
stirred up only through stirring up the members of the 
church ; and each member of the church has a peculiar per- 
sonal identity, Sinners are to be reached in this world, as 
they are to be judged in the next world, one by one. Schol- 
ars in a Sunday-school class must be taught and influenced 
individually, in addition to all that is done for them collec- 
tively, What we do for the many, is best done through our 
doing for individuals. If you have two persons, or twelve 
person@, to pray for, or to teach, then frame your petitions, 





and shape your teachings, for two, or for twelve, one by one, 











acgording to the number of those who are this in your field 
of ministry. 

He said, Fill four barrels with water, and pour it on the burnt 
offering, and on the wood (v. 33). God was not on trial before 
Elijah, but the people of Israel were. Elijah knew that 
God could burn wet wood as easily as he could burn tinder; 
but the people would be more likely to believe that the 
power was of God when. they saw wet wood blazing like 
dry shavings; therefore Elijah had the water poured on the 
wood, in order to impress the dull minds of those who would 
believe only as far as they could see. Elijah was not in the 
habit of using cold water for kindlings, but he knew that 
the Lord could burn water as easily as brimstone; hence he 
asked the Lord to do it in this instance, for the sake of those 
who stood by. “Whatever needs to be done, the Lord can do. 
He can make five loaves feed five thousand, he can heal the 
sick, he can win back the wandering prodigal, he can use 
even you or me for a great work, if he sees that it is best to 
show his power, or to accomplish his purposes of love, in 
this yray. Let us have faith to trust him actordingly, as 
Elijah was ready to do. But let us not ask that he do this 
in order to make us believe in him, as was necessary in the 
case of the Israelites. 

Let it be known... that I have done all these things at thy 
word (v. 36). That is the way to work: according to God’s 
word, That is the way to pray: for help in showing others 
that we are doing what God Mts directed. When we are 
preaching the gospel, when we are teaching God’s truth, © 
when we are ministering to the poor, when we are resisting 
temptation, when we are standing for the right at a personal 
sacrifice, when we are showing obedience to parents, rever- 
ence for the aged, respect to those who are in civil authority, 
love to our neighbors, we are doing what God has commanded, 
and we can pray with confidence that God will give us sue- 
cess, that others may know that he takes care of those who 
are obedient to his word. There can be no such confidence, 
however, to one who is in doubt if his conduct is conformed 
to the word of God. “Unless he believes that God wants him 
to go to this place, to make this bargain, to say and to do just 
these things, he ought not to pray for success in his undertak- 
ing. If he cannot pray thus, he would better leave the thing 
alone. 

Philadelphia. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D; 


Look at the Prophet.—His plans are all carefully laid. He 
proposes a grand test as to the divinity of Jehovah or Baal. 
He chose Mount Carmel as the fitting place for the test, be- 
cause of its exalted position, seventeen hundred feet above the 
plain. All Israel was to be there, that they might be witnesses 
of the conflict. Then he threw the gauntlet down, and chal- 
lenged the priests of Baal to take it up. In calm confidence 
he awaited the result, for he knew in whom he had placed 
his trust. Was not his God the God of Abraham, arid of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, and of Moses? And was God’s arm now short- 
ened, that it could not save? 

Well, the same God is our God to-day. We need not fear 
at all to challenge infidels, and ask them to test their faith 
and ours by their results. If infidelity can show better results 
than we can, let it stand forth, and the sooner it does so the 
better. Take, for example, a hundred infidel families, and 
a hundred truly godly families, and which will furnish the 
larger number of jail-birds? In which will there be the 
most strife and contention? Noone can doubt for a moment 
what the right reply to that question will be. When did in- 
fidelity make a pure and holy man out of a drunkard and a 
thief? But the religion that we profess has done this a hun- 
dred times, and is still at the same work. Bunyan, John 
Newton, Bendigo the prize-fighter, Jerry McAuley, and a 
thousand others, can testify to the power of the gospel of the 
grace of God. Can infidelity produce any such fruits of its 
teachings? Then let it hold its peace. 

Look at the People-—There they are, between Elijah and 
the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, silent. What a 
spectacle! The prophet of Jehovah appeals to them, asking 
them why they halt (vacillate) between two opinions. He 
begs them to come to some final decision. He beseeches them 
not to think one thing to-day, and another te-morrow. They 
had been “ blowing hot and cold,” and were never firm one 
way or the other. But in response to his manly appeal they 
simply held their peace. Probably they were influenced in 
this by their fear of Ahab and Jezebel. They had not faith 
enough in God to risk taking sides with him. They thought, 
“Tf we come out for Jehovah, and the priests of Baal succeed 
in this contest, it will go hard with us,” and so they kept still. 
Nor did they quite dare side with the priests of Baal, lest they 
should not be able to meet Elijah successfully. So they were 
in a strait betwixt two. Pitiful attitude! 

But no less pitifal than that of many to-day. In our 
times, there are thousands who dare not reject the Bible as 
false, prayer as foolish, and church-going as silly. When 
infidel companions try to make them believe this, they will 








not say, “ Yes, we fully believe you.” And yet when, on the 
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other hand, believers try so to persuade them of the value of 
these things as to practice them, they will not say, “Yes; we 
will do as you suggest.” No, they do exactly as the people 
did who stood before Elijah, they answer “not a word.” In 
sickness they incline to prayer, but in health they forget all 
about it. If they need anything, they beg God for it; and 
when they get it they are not decent enough to say “Thank 
you.” Even in this school, to-day, there are some halting 
between two opinions. Are you one of them? 

Look at the Priests of Baal.—Four hundred and fifty of them. 
All their efforts are vain. They cry, and cut themselves with 
knives, and dance, but all to no purpose. No voice, none to 
hear, none to answer. Do you know what they remind me 
of? They remind me of all those who, in modern times, 
make a great outcry against Christianity, and who boast great 
things about what they can do for humanity with their philos- 
ophies and their new systems of religion. But the result of 
all their outcry is very much the same as that which the 
priests of Baal secured; namely, nothing. It will be time 
enough for us to listen to them when they shall have succeeded 
in getting a spark of fire on their altars; but till then ft is 
hardly worth our while to waste time on them and their 
schemes. 

Look at Elijah again.—Now it is his turn. They are fin- 
ished, and now he begins. But, before he gets through, the 
fire falls, and the water and the sacrifice and the very dust 
are licked up, and his vict@ry is complete. What a scene 
- was that, never before, and never since, witnessed! Thus 
God honored the prayer of his servant, and gained glory to 
himself by granting an answer to prayer. The day of such 
miracles is past. But does God no longer answer prayer? 
Assuredly he does. ‘The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.” If we need him, we have a 
right to call for his help; and, if we call in faith, the answer 
will not be wanting. 

Look again at the People.—Now they fall on their faces, and 
acknowledge that Jehovah is God. They ought to have done 
this before,—but never mind, now they do their duty. So, 
too, it may be, that there is some one in this class who has 
been halting between two opinions, and who ought to have 
acknowledged the Lord before. Well, that may be so; but if 
you will now fall before him, and acknowledge ‘him, all will 
be well. It makes but little difference how you are brought 
to that proper position, so long as you get thee. Now, then, 
imitate the example of the people, and take the God of your 
father to be your God, for to-day and for all time, 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Review the previous lesson by asking what the children 
can tell of the king, his name, the queen, and the prophet at 
that time. What had God sent upon the land to punish the 
people for their sins? Who “made Israel tosin”? What 
was the great sin they had committed? How long did the 
famine last ? 

Elijah before Ahab.—After three years and more, the Lord 
spoke to Elijah, and said, “ Go, shew thyself unto Ahab; and 
I will send rain upon the earth.” The famine was so sore 
that the brooks and the fountains were dried away, and the 
king sent men everywhere to search if even a little water or 
moisture could be found to save alive his horses and cattle. 
He had sent to all parts of tho whole country to find Elijah, 
that he might kill him; for he blamed him for sending all 
the suffering of hunger and thirst. When Ahab saw Elijah, 
hesaid, “ Art thou he that troubleth Israel?” Elijah boldly 
told him that he and his fathers were the ones who troubled 
Israel; for they had forsaken “tod and worshiped Baal. 

Baal.—That was the name of the chief idol. They built 
great temples to him; one in Samaria was very large, and 
there were four hundred and fifty prophets who went there 
to help the people in worship. There was a great image of 
Baal, the sun-god ; for they called him the god of light and 
of heat, and on the altar before him a fire was always kept 
burning. There was another idol, a woman’s image called 
Ashtoreth or Astarte, sometimes called the god of the moon. 
(Perhaps you may be able to show a picture of such idols, or 
can copy some outline, which will serve to make the idea 
plain to the children.) 

Elijah’s Request.—Elijah said to King Ahab, “Send and 
gather all the people of Israel to meet me unto Mount Carmel, 
and the prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and the 
prophets of the groves four hundred.” These priests or 
prophets of the grove were priests of Ashtoreth; for her 
image and worship was often in groves or woods. The priests 
were Jezebel’s special care, for she herself provided for all 
their wants. Where were all these to meet Elijah? ° 

Mount Carmel (show position on the map).—It was a 
high point or ridge of land twelve miles long, overlooking 
* the great.sea. It was so high it could be seen twenty miles 
off, and also from King Ahab’s summer palace at Jezreel, 
seventeen miles away to the south-east. 

To Mount Carmel the people came, so did their king in his 


her palace, and her four hundred priests did not come; but 
the four hundred and fifty priests of Baal, in all their sacred 
robes, were there. The Lord had shown Elijah how to teach 
the people a lesson, how to give them time to repent and 
return to the true God, to choose which God they would 
serve, toshow them which was a God of power. Elijah called 
to all the people, and said to them our golden text, What 
did he ask them? What did he tell them to do if the Lord 
be God? 

The Prophets of Baal.—In the morning Elijah said to them, 
“ Choose you one bullock for yourselves, and dress it [prepare 
it] first ; .. ; and call on the name of your gods, but put no fire 
under.” It was to be a fair, honest trial, no hidden fire be- 
neath a hollow altar to pretend that the offering was accepted 
and burned by Baal’s power. They did as Elijah said, in the 
sight of the people; then they called, “O Baal, hear us.” 
There was no answer. They chanted words of worship; they 
called his name louder and louder, over and over: “O Baal, 
hear us.” They stood, then they danced and leaped around 
and upon the altar. There wasno answer. Noon-time came, 
yet they were calling, shouting, leaping’wildly around the 
silent altar, If Baal were the sun-god, why could he not, in 
the hot shining noon on the high mountain, kindle a fire upon 
the altar of his prophets ? 

If the sun-god or the fire-god could not burn an offering to 
himself, could sny idol give sunshine or rain to end the 
famine, and answer their loud cries and prayers? Elijah 
had waited silently, patiently. Do you think he had been 
praying in his heart? At noon he spoke to the priests; 
“Cry aloud: for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he is in a journey, or he sleepeth and must be 
awaked.” Did you ever hear of a sleeping God? We have 
a precious promise of the watch-care of our God and Father 
in heaven: “He that keepeth thee will not slumber.” 

Is our God ever forgetful, or too busy to hear and 
answer? The priests were angry. They did not answer 
Elijah ; they only called louder to Baal. They seized their 
clashing swords, or lances, and cut themselves until their owh 
blood flowed out. Would their god see them suffer, and pity 
and answer? They kept on until nearly three o'clock, the 
hour when the evening sacrifice was always offered in the 
temple at Jerusalem. Yet there was no voice, no answer, no 
attention paid to their cries. 

The Prophet of the Lord.—Elijah said to the people, “Come 
near unto me.” There had once been there an altar to God, 
which had been broken down. Elijah took twelve stones, 
for the twelve tribes, who had all been God’s people, and built 
again the altar. He made a trench, or place for holding 
water, all around it. He put wood in order, and laid the 
offering upon the wood. “Fill four barrels with water,” he 
said, They drew the water and poured until it ran all over 
the altar and filled the trench. Then Elijah prayed: “Lord 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known this 
day that thou art God in Israel, and that I am thy servant, | 
and that I have done all these things at thy word. Hear 
me, O Lord, hear me, that this people may know that thou 
art the Lord God.” Fire—fire upon the altar! It burned 
the sacrifice and the wood. The flames covered all the stones, 
hissed, and dried the water in the trench. / 

The People.—They saw the blazing heap, then fell on their 
faces. They had promised Elijah, “The God that answers 
by fire, let him be God.” When they saw the fire and the 
quick answer, they said, “The Lord, he is the God.” They 
saw the failure of the false prophets, and that Elijah’s God 
could hear and answer prayer. Elijah bade them seize the 
Baal prophets, * “ Let not one of them escape,” he said. They 
rushed with them down to the brook, and destroyed them all. 
God had said long before, ‘‘ He that sacrificeth to any God save 
unto the Lord ... shall be utterly destroyed.” Do we read a 
word of Ahab’s saying, with the people, “The Lord, he is the 
God”? What kind of heart had he, to be unmoved? If the 
primary class has an opening or closing exercise, use as a 
responsive reading Psalm 115; 2-8. The children may repeat 
after the leader, sentence by sentence, or use it as a motion 
exercise, with movements pointing to mouth, eyes, ears, etc. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, DaD., LL. D., F.B.S., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


Tae Piace or Meetinc.—No site in Palestine is more in- 
disputable or more distinctly marked than that of the scene 
of Elijah’s wondrous conflict with the prophets of Baal. The 
ridge of Carmel terminates abruptly at its east end in a bold 
bluff, many feet above the sea level. To the west the dis- 
tant sea can be seen, whence Elijah’s servant watched the 
little cloud, the sure precursor of a storm, arise. The hewn 
stones strewn around recall the altar of Jehovah which 
Jezebel overthrew. Twenty-five miles eastward a green 
knoll marks the site of Jezreel. A steep path leads to 
the Mahrakah, or “place of burning,” which is a sort 
of amphitheater half-way down the mountain, and from 
which the ground descends by a gentle slope to the plain 





chariot with his princes and waiting-men. Jezebel stayed in 


overhung by some noble trees, and to which a few broken 
stone steps lead down. This fountain, fed by the percolation 
of the water through the limestone of the overhanging moun- 
tain, is never dry even in the hottest seasons. Under the 
cliff behind the fountain Ahab and his court may have sat, 
while the priests prepared their sacrifice in front, and all ‘in 
full view of the assembled multitudes which crowded the 
slopes beyond, witnesses of the whole struggle to its stupen- 
dous result, It has been asked, How could a fountain so 
copious be found at a time when Ahab and his minister were 
roaming over the land in search of fountains and brooks? 
The reply is simple, and connected with a fact well known to 
conchologists, Ail fresh-water snails haye on their foot an 
operculum, or door, by which the animal can close and fortify 


elastic, or shelly and brittle. If the former, the animal buries 
itself in the mud at the bottom of a stream or pool, and remains 
dormant until the autumn rains soften the ground and restore 
the water, But the species with a shelly operculum are 
incapable of sustaining life except in permanent streams or 
pools. Among these are the shells of the genus Neritina. I 
found Neritina michoni, the species of the Kishon and other 
permanent streams, abundant in this fountain, and in this 
fountain only of the whole district. The only other springs 
in which I found it are such as those of Jericho, Engedi, and 
the like, which notoriously never fail. Here there is an 
incidental evidence that this spring always flows, even when 
all others in the neighborhood of €armel are exhausted. 

Tury “CALLED... FROM MorNING EVEN UNTIL Noon.” 
—The wild shrieks, the long-drawn wail, floating on the air, 
the weird gesticulations and leaping, the frenzied contortions, 
the self-inflicted wounds an@ mutilations as hour after hour the 
priests in frantic excitement whirl round the altar, are exactly 
reproduced by the Oriental fanatics of every false religion to 
the present day, whether Moslem, Brahmin, or Booddhist. I 
have often seen, both in Africa and Syria, the Mohammedan 
howling dervishes, as they are called, perform their dances in 
a circle, whirling round, leaping, stooping to the ground, 
bounding back, and leaping again, all the while keeping up a 
ceaseless din with the words, “ No God but God and Moham- 
med the prophet of God.” At length, every limb rigid, with 
tongue protruding and eyes as if starting from their sockets, 
they will stretch their whole weight on the blade of a sword, 
twist skewers into their sides, on which they will hang pieces 
of leather, eat voraciously prickly pear, without appearing to 
suffer, and finally gash themselves with knives, still sustain- 
ing their monotonous refrain, which almost drowns the unceas« 
ing kettledrums. So, too, in China, when there is drought 
and famine, as in Israel, what is the remedy propounded? 
It is good to repeat Booddha’s name. Repeat it 180,000 
times: “O-mi-to-fu! O-mi-to-fu!” And this is done, and 
being done to-day. That cry to Booddha is going up from 
thousands of trembling lips, ay, from millions of suffering 
hearts, daily, hourly, momentarily,—a monotonous, unceasing 
repetition, like that of Baal’s priests, floating out into the 
mute, unheeding void, as it has risen for thousands of years, 
and, like Baal’s priests, always unanswered, 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions of last Sunday 
may be used. 

Preliminary.—How did Elijah repay the widow of Zare- 
phath? (1 Kings17: 17-24.) How long did the drought con- 
tinue? (1 Kings 18:1; Luke 4: 25; Jas.5:17.) How did 
Elijah meet the king again? (1 Kings 18 : 3-18.) What 
was Elijah’s proposal? (1 Kings 18 : 19-24.) Where is 
Mount Carmel? How does the Bible picture it? (1 Sam. 
25:2; 2 Chron. 26: 10; Isa.83: 9; 35:2; Micah 7: 14; 
Amos 1 : 2.) 

25. Which always makes this challenge, Christianity or 
heathenism? Why might Baal be expected to send fire? 
How was coming first an advantage? How should a Chris- 
tian regard mere numbers? (Deut, 20: 1; Josh. 23: 10; 
Judg. 7: 2-8; 2 Kings 6 : 16, 17.) 

26. What judgment did Christ give on such prayers? (Matt 
6:7; Luke 6: 46; 20:47.) Why is the prayerin Luke1l; 
5-10 any better? (Luke 18: 1-8; Heb.4: 16.) What Was 
Christ’s own example? (Matt. 26:44; Luke6:12) How 
do Baal worshipers still “limp” (see margin) and “halt”? 
(1 Kings 18: 21; Isa. 29: 9; Prov. 28: 22.) : 

27. How does this answer according to folly conform to 
both of Solomon’s sayings? (Prov. 26: 4,5.) Why does the 
Bible make sparing use of irony ? 

28. What command had they concerning such practices? 
(Lev. 19: 28; Deut. 14:1.) What sort of “mortifying” is 
urged by Paul? (Rom.8:13; Col.3:5.) By Christ? (Matt, 
18: 8,9.) What does Christianity say of the body? (Rom, 
12:1; 1Cor.6:19.) 

29. What are some modern Baals? (2 Sam. 15:4; Ezek, 





of Jeareel. A deep spring supplies an ancient reservoir, 


28: 2, 5; Luke 12:19; 20 : 46; John 12: 42) In what 
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17.) How does such worship affect the worshiper? (Psa. 
‘5 : 8.) 

30. Why did Elijah call the people near to him? How, 
probably, had the altar been thrown down? (1 Kings 19: 10.) 
What did Christ say about building our worship upon un- 
repaired past wrongs? (Matt, 5; 23,24.) Why did not Elijah 
use the Baal altar? (2 Cor. 6: 16, 17.) 

$1, Why did he take, not two stones, or ten, but twelve? 
On what occasion was this name given? (Gen. 32 ; 28,) 
What is the significance of “Israe]” that makes mention of 
the name here especially appropriate? 

$2. How many things does Paul say we should do “ in the 
name of the Lord”? (Col. 3: 17.) How large was the 
“seah” of seed? 

33. What was the presesibed order? (Lev.1: 5-9.) When 
only are our prayers for what seem impossibilities a “tempt- 
ing of God”? (Mark 14: 36.) 

- 84. What significance in the number of barrels? Who 
should be most careful to preserve a truthful appearance, the 
honest or the false? 

85. Why was the water so plentiful in that region? (Note 
vy. 40.) 

36. How is the opening of Elijah’s prayer a rebuke to the 
people for not “knowing”? Why only should we wish 
others to acknowledge our good deeds? (Matt. 5; 16.) 

_ 37, How permanent is a reform which is not helped of God? 

38. Why is fire a fitting manifestation of God? (Deut. 4: 
24; Mal.3;: 2; Psa.84:11.) On what occasions did he use 
it? (Exod. 13 : 21; Ley. 9: 24; 1 Chron. 21: 26; 2 Chron. 
7:1; Matt.8: 11; Acts 2: 1-3, etc.) 

39. What is better than waiting for such terrors to con- 
Sone & hes “the Lord, he is God” ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


, L. How long was Elijah hidden? 2. When at last he 
showed himself to Ahab, what did he bid the king do? 3. 
What were they to test on Mount Carmel? 4. How were 
they to test the matter? 5. How did the priests of Baal act ? 
6. What did they accomplish? 7. What did Elijah do to 
his altar? 8, How did God show his supreme power? 9. 
What decision did the people make? 10, What should have 
been the result of this acknowledgment? 11. What says the 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





“TO HESITATE IS DEATH.” ’ 





HOW LONG HALT YE 
BETWEEN 


JEMOVAM xD BRAL? 


CHOOSE YE THIS DAY, 
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THE TEST. THE WITNESS. | THE CHOICE, 


The God that | I love the Lord, 
answereth, .. because he hath 
let him be God. | beard my voice, 


Therefore will I 
eall upon him as 
long as I live. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 

“The morning light is breaking.” 

“Hark! the song of jubilee,” 

** Arm of the Lord! awake, awake.” 

“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

“ Now be the gospel banner.” 

* Bringing in the sheaves,” 

“Far, far away in heathen darkness dwelling.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


« Days of judgment, days of sifting, moral crises, come in the 
hietory of every nation. They come after days and years of 
confusion, in which men lose sight of the lines which sever 
the right from the wrong, and the minds of the simple are con- 
fused by the weight and influence of the multitude tending 
to the wrong side of great moral issues. They come after 
years of compromise, of acquiescence in evil, of halting be- 
tween two opinions, of acknowledgment that the right is 
right and the wrong is wrong, while conduct remains the 
mame. 

It is often the shamelessness of the evil doer which brings 
on the day of judgment. Tweed’s question, “ What do you 
mean to do about it?” was more useful than a thousand ap- 
peals that had been made to the popular conscience. Ahab 
and Jezebel made Elijah possible. The old attitude of com- 
promise toward the worship of Jehovah might have been 
maintained indefinitely. The introduction of Baal worship 


to make a clear issue, and to press the necesity of « distinot 
decision. Thus it is that 

“ Evil’s triumphs are its greatest loss,” 

and the deepest moral darkness is that which comes just 
before the dawn. 

The temperance reformation in America furnishes a 
parallel which illustrates the nature of a moral crisis, Up 
to 1826 nothing had been really done to stem the. tide of 
drunkenness, which had inyaded the churches and even the 
ministry, and threatened to drown out the spiritual life of the 
country. The General Association of Connecticut referred 
the matter to a committee, which reported the magnitude of 
the evil, and deplored the inadequacy of the means to resist 
it. Lyman Beecher was not of the committee, but he spoke 
up and said something must be done. What he did was to 
put his whole energy into “Six Sermons on Intemperance,” 
which rang through the country like a voice from Carmel, 
From that hour the atmosphere began to clear. Hesitation 
ceased, compromise vanished, indifference changed to zeal, 
and the American churches girded themselves for a struggle 
which has changed the face of our society. Not that all were 
reached, but the judgment reached them none the less 
They were made to feel their position on the left hand, if 
they would not come over to the right. So, from the day of 
the sacrifice on Carmel, the position of every Israelite was 
divested of the mischievous ambiguity which had been general 
before. The loyal of Jehovah were settled in their loyalty ; 
the apostates recognized their apostasy. 

Similarly, as regards our present social evils, we need the 
prophet’s voice to summon us to judgment. Moral confusions, 
compromises, seeing the good and following the evil, halting 
between two opinions,—these are the stumbling-blocks in the 
way of social progress. It is when some one who is full of 
the presence and the power of God proclaims that the vile is 
vile, and the abominable is abominable, that the dawn of a 
better day comes.. Thus God’s judgments are a thing to be 
longed for as putting an end to ensnaring confusions, “ My 
soul breaketh for the longing it hath unto thy judgments at 
‘all times” is the language of an Old Testament saint. The 
promise of a conviction of judgment is a part of the promise 
of a Comforter in the New. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


here are times when it is well for us to face the question, 
whether God is to be recognized as God, in order to his being 
served as God. And in facing this question, we must prac- 
tically choose between God's religion and the world’s religion. 
It matters not whether the world’s religion be called Baal’s 
Religion, or Natural Religion, or Ethical Religion, or Free 
Religion, or Free and Easy Religion. The issue is between 
God as the one true God, and whatever else is proffered as a 
means of help and hope for man’s best nature. 

If, indeed, we are already in God’s service with all our 
heart, and without fear or doubt, the question is settled to 
begin with, so far as we are concerned. In such a case, when 
we would bring others to make their choice, we can say to 
them, as Joshua said to the Israelites : “ Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve... But as for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” But if we are not quite satisfied that God’s 
religion is to be preferred above the popular religion in our 
community, it is well for us to heed the call of Elijah at 
Carmel: “ How long halt ye between two opinions? if the 
Lord be God, follow him: but if Baal [be better than God], 
then follow him.” 

In Elijah’s day, Baal’s religion had all the temples, and all 
the ritual, and all the show of worship, and wellnigh all the 
preachers, that seemed worthy of notice in Israel; but that 
didn’t make it the true religion. On the other hand, God's 
religion was without popularity, and without prominence, and 
without promise of immediate reward, just then and there; 
but that didn’t make it any less really the one true religion. 
In our day a similar state of things may tend to confuse our 
minds, when we are called to choose between God’s religion 
and the popular religion of the times. 

The test of the true religion which Elijah was ready to 
submit to, in calling on the people to make their choice 
between God and Baal, was practically a spiritual tést. God 
was to be asked to send down fire from heaven upon the altar 
that was reared to his name, in order to show his approval of 
the sacrifices there proffered to him by loving worshipers. If 
Elijah had invited the pfophets of Baal to refer this question 
to a popular vote, or’ to the learned men of the country, or to 
those who claimed to be the most religious in the community, 
the case would have had a very different issue; but he asked 
that God be appealed to directly for his decision of the ques- 
tion, And by so asking he was sure of a right decision; for 
God loves to be put to the test in such a spirit. 

But how can we bring God to the test, if we are in doubt 
about his being God? He answerg this question for us in 
advance: “Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse, 
that there may be meat in mine house, and prove me now 


to me with full hearts and full hands, showing that you are 
Feady to be my servants, and I will give you such » 
spiritual. blessing that will prove to you that I accept your 
willing service, 

¢ If we really want to know whether God is what he ig 
claimed to be, we must show that we are ready to admit his 
claim upon our full service; and then we must look for his 
answer in spiritual gifts to us, not in the voice of the people 
or of the preachers saying that we are right or wrong in our 
decision, . 





ADDED POINTS. 

“In praying, use not vain repetitions, as the Gentiles do: 
for they think that they shall be heard for their much speak 
ing” (Matt. 6: 7). 

If the chief value of prayer were its reflex influence on the 
one who prays, the method of the priests of Baal would seem 
to be better than Elijah’s method. They were a great deal 
more demonstrative than he, but their praying brought ne 
such result as his, Not our excitement in praying, but the 
spirit of our prayer, brings an answer of peace. 

He who would pray to God for others, wants those whom 
he prays for to be near him. We cannot include in our 
prayers those who are not in some way already near our 
hearts, 

Elijah could call on God to do that which would tend to 
God’s honor. If Elijah had asked God to promote Elijah’s 
honor, he would have had no right to expect an answer to hig 
prayer. When we pray for a good gift, we must be sure that 
its giving would be for God’s glory, rather than for our 
pleasure. 

When a test is fairly made between God and his opposers, 
the world will see that God alone is God. But it is one thing 
to see that God is God, and another thing to be willing to 
serve God. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


THE BIBLE INSTITUTE AT CHICAGO, 
AN INSIDE GLIMPSE, 


BY JOHN W. WEDDELL. 








We are going over to Moody’s Institute,, ‘the North 
Side, this morning. May we have your ag: _ble com 
pany? 

“Agreeable,” we say; and so, as we take the smart walk 
together that brings us presently to the doors, let us see 
if we are not of one mind on this training-school move- 
ment. You have been calling it a “short cut;” but, 
long or short, if it cuts into the heart of the grievous 
problem of how to supply sufficient laborers for the 
Lord’s harvest-field, we shall not be troubled. Prepara- 
tion and devotion in the ministry is not of linear measure- 
ment; it is cubic rather,—a matter of the life, and of the 
very heart. Some of the sorriest “short-cut” men we 
have ever known we have seen emerging from long- 
course schools. They cut short their growth, intellec- 
tual and spiritual, to tell the truth, before they entered. 

Here, now, is the principle. It is the duty of every 
one called to preach, or do Christian work, to get the 
best and most thorough preparation possible; the best 
that he can, and the most that he can. And so we are 
not to look upon the multiplying Bible schools as a sign. 
of decadence in ministerial preparation. It means rather 
an intellectual and spiritual enlightening, a popular up- 
rising and demand for the extension of Christian learn- 
ing. Those who had none before, now want a little; 
those who had a little, want more. The Institute, in 
fact, helps the seminary; and one of our profminent 
Chicago divinity schools has already five students from 
the training-school. The time seems not far distant 
when this fact will be formally recognized, and the 
brief-course Bible institute, with its English branches 
and its down-town hand-to-hand work, be either made a 
special department of the seminary, or taken under 
broad denominational supervision, as a sort of seminary 
extension. Indeed, it is already, in part, being done. 

But here we are at the Institute. We shall see about 
this as we go. Yonder, on the corner of Lasalle and 
Chicago avenues, is what is familiarly known as Moody's 
Church. Here, around the corner, on Pearson Street, is 
the larger training-school building, with reception, lee- 
ture, sleeping, and dining rooms, and all appliances, the 
ladies’ halls fronting on Lasalle. The whole constitutes 
the “ Bible Institute for Home and Foreign Missions of 
the Chicago Evangelization Society.” 

*It is nine o’clock. Morning prayers, with all the stu« 
dents gathered, have followed close upon the breakfast 
hour. There is a quick stroke upon the piano in the 





herewith, saith th Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out s blessing, that there 





helped “to clear the air,” as we say. It enabled the prophet 


shall not be room enough to receive it” (Mal. 3:10). Come! 


side room, and Professor McGranahan has his baton in 
the air for the daily practice in singing; for they train 
singers here,—men who can spring to the instrument ia 
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cottage or prayer-meeting, and take the place of the 
absent or tardy organist, or who, without other help, can 
strike the tune and begin the service without any of 
those wretched delays that sometimes chill the meeting 
at the outset, And there are a half-dozen or more of 
these men who can be called upon at any time to render 
asong effectively asasolo, Hear them sing in chorus 
in their chapel service, and you will be persuaded of the 
practical value of the musical department in ministerial 
training, and go home to put, if possible, new life, new 
melody, into your own congregational singing. Doubt- 
less it needs it. 

Ten o'clock, And now Superintendent Torrey has all 
the students, male and female, before him, in the main 
ropm, for weekly reports; for it is Monday morning. 
It is a bright, alert company of a hundred and fifty or 
thereabouts. Can we reproduce this stirring and in- 
structive season, in any part? 

“Mr, G.,” says the superintendent, ‘‘ what have you 
been doing this week ?” 

“ Attended two preaching services, and labored in the 
after-meetings ; led two cottage-meetings, and conducted 
one evangelistic meeting, besides the Sunday-school 
work.” (The young man is a visitor for Tyng Mission.) 

“Tell us about that evangelistic service.” 

“Tt was held on Market Street; all men,—and a hard 
set, I should judge.” 

“ What did you preach about?” 

“ Peter delivered from prison, and how those present 
might also be set free from chains of sin.” 

“ Did any accept? ” 

“Three, I believe; I had one myself.” 

“You did not invite forward, then?” 

“No; I simply told Christians to go to work in the 
after-meeting, and went down among them myself.” 

“What did you say to the man that you dealt with?” 

“ He said he had had plenty of good advice already. 
I told him I had no advice for him, unless it be to accepts 
Christ. Then he said he was a very great sinner, and I 
showed him the text, ‘Though your sins be as scarlet.’ 
Presently he got to talking about notyholding out, and I 
told him about One who was ‘able to keep’ him from 
falling. But he said he had always believed in Jesus 
Christ,” 

“ What did you say then? ” 

*T tried to make him see the difference between head 
belief and heart belief.” 

“ How did you do that?” 

“T tried to explain it by showing him how he believed 
in me, a comparative stranger, in a way quite different 
from the way he believed in his mother. He seemed to 
acknowledge it, and I believe he gave his heart to God.” 

Mr. Moody, who has been an interested listener, here 
asks that the thought of others on the matter of heart 
trust be heard. 

“ Mr. H——, how would you explain it?” 

“T have used, with some effect, the illustration, of the 
boat. Two men might both believe it to be a good boat, 
but the only one who trusts it is the one who steps in 
and commits himself to it.” 

“Mr. 8——?” 

_. “Texplained it to a woman last night this way. ‘ You 
owe adebt, say. I come to you and tell you I will pay 
it. You believe I am able, but that makes no change 
in you till you believe that I not.only can but will do it,.’” 

This is but one of the catechumens. One, two, three, 
four, five other men follow, each with a different account 
of a busy week’s work in and about the great city. 

Mr. A—— has been laboring in a suburban missjon, 
just started, with its peculiar difficulties. These are 
brought out, along with the methods of meeting them. 
Mr. S—— has visited twenty-five saloons, He tells of 
his evangelistic encounters at the bar and the card-table. 
One such place, he says, he visits regularly, “like a good 
many other men in Chicago. The proprietor threatens 
to throw me out, but I always turn up with a smiling 

face, and he hasn’t done it yet.” Mr. H—— tells how 
his cottage meetings in the north-west part of the city 
have grown into a mission, supported by the people 
themselves. Mr. G—— rehearses how he was the means 
of leading a soul into the light, the night previous. “It 
was the first for a long time, a week or more;” he adds, 
“and it gave me great joy.” Mr. D—— is questioned 
as to how he had just been dealing with an infidel. “At 
first he swore at me; then he quieted down, and pres- 
ently asked me to call,” ; 

* Don’t you get discouraged when they abuse you?” 

“Why, no. It’s generally a sign that they are inter- 

ested.” 
Two of the lady students are herecalled upon. One 


the colored population. She tells how she interests and 
instructs them. The other has been holding mothers’. 
meetings in a room next door to a saloon. Her face is 
all lighted up as she speaks of the comfort of the gospel 
as brought to the poor and worn women of the basements. 
“Do you make direct effort to bring the children to 
Christ?” the first one isasked. “Ido.” “What do 
you say to them?” “Have you given yourself to 
Christ? Are you trying every day to lead a Christian 
life?” Other questions follow till the time is exhausted. 
One hour yet remains of the morning,—the richest 
hour of all; for to-day it is Mr. Moody who tgkes his 
Bible and stands before the school, making himself a 
target for their questions. The queries come in thick 
and fast; and when the sixty minutes have passed, the 
students seem to have gone to the depths of one man’s 
experience upon the book or doctrine or method of work 
in hand. 

So the days go by. Monday’s special topic is reports; 
Tuesday’s, Bible reading and criticism; Wednesday’s, 
personal work with inquirers (a sort of clinic); Thurs- 
day’s, analysis of texts and sermons; Friday’s, the Sun- 
day-school lesson. The lecturers from abroad generally 
speak at eleven, and the afternoons and evenings are 
generally given up to visitation and gospel work, the 
ladies confining their labors mainly to the afternoon. 
There are a hundred and eighty-two men who have, 
since the opening, enrolled their names, and eighty or 
more ladies, A number of these, however, take but a 
portion of the course,—so much as they can,—and then 
return to labors already begun. Since the organization 
of the Institute last May, when the present large and 
roomy buildings were entered, the students have con- 
ducted or attended and participated in over seven thou- 
sand church or mission services,—including cottage 
meetings, etc.,—and the whole city has begun to feel 
their influence. The aim of the founders has been to 
aid, by means of distinctive Bible instruction, in supply- 
ing the increasing demand for pastors’ assistants, city 
and general missionaries, evangelists, etc.; and the 
records of the first year’s work, now partially complete, 
encourage them to believe that the blessing of God is 
upon the enterprise. 


Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


A NEW HYMNARY+* 


The Reformed Church of North America, which may 
no longer be called the Duteh Reformed Church, has the 
reputation of being a very conservative body. In its 
hymnology, however, it hardly deserves this description. 
It was one of the first of the American churches to adopt 
an English hymn-book, that prepared by Dr: John Liv- 
ingston in 1790, thus turning its back upon the exclu- 
sive use of the metrical psalms, which had been the 
common practice except in churches of German speech. 
Since then it has had at least as many new hymn-books 
and supplements to old ones as any other church. Fol- 
lowing the general impulse given by the Andover Sab- 
bath Hymn-Book and Dr. Robinson’s works, it had 
prepared, in 1869, The Songs of the Church, of which 
Dr. Vermilye and Drs. John B, and Alexander R. 
Thompson were editors. This was one of the best books 
of praise in church use, and it still takes rank above 
more than one widély used hymnary. But these slowly 
moving Knickerbockers already find it behind their 
requirements; so Mr, Edwin A. Bedell has compiled, and 








will be seen that the editor turns his back on that modern 


“ hymnary.” 
Something more than hal 


hymns, in which the didactic 
lyric element, and to replace the 








of them has been conducting children’s meetings among 


term “‘ hymnal,” of which there seems to be no trace 
earlier than 1851, and has adopted the older word 


should be made from the point of view of the pew as well 
as the pulpit, and that praise for its own sake should be 
thought the central purpose of the hymn. 
Thestatementsas to authorship are mostly correct. But 
Mr. Bedell is certainly wrong in ascribing “Though faint, 
yet pursuing,” to J. N. Darby, and not certainly right 
in saying that “‘ O eyes that are weary” is his. He cuts 
the knot as to the translation from Von Canitz, “Come, 
my soul, thou must be waking,” by ascribing it to both 
Dr. Arnold and Mr. Buckoll. He repeats a venerable 
mistake in giving Luther, and not Ringwaldt, as the 
author of the original of the first verse of “Great God, 
what do I see and hear?” And it is somewhat mislead- 
ing to give “ Bernard of Morlaix ab. 1150” as the author 
of one part of the “ De Contemptu Mundi,” and then on 
the next page to put “Bernard of Cluny 1145” as the 
author of another, both in Neale’s translation. The 
musical setting is evidently an attempt to combine 
the new English music of Barnby, Dykes, Gauntlett, 
Sullivan, and Monk with the best of that composed for 
American use by Mason, Kingsley, Holbrook, Main, and 
others; and this seems to be about the best arrangement. 
that is possible for an American hymnary. 





The artificial Englishman or Englishwoman, of Ameri- 
can birth, is not so common a type as the humorous 
papers‘would have us believe; but it is occasionally to 
be encountered on Fifth or Bellevue avenues. If they 
are worth satirizing in three hundred pages, it must be 
admitted? that The Anglomaniacs held up to tempered 


name are cleverly delineated. The way to-correct fash- 
ionable foibles, as Addison long since taught the world, 
is to laugh at them in pages that “ fashionable” people 
will read. (75 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 296. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company. Price, $1.00.) 


The idea of Katharine von Bora, Dr. Martin Luther’s 
Wife: A Picture from Life, by Armin Stein, is better 
than the execution. It is pleasant and in some ways 
profitable to learn something more of the character and 
influence of the wife of the great reformer; but the story 
is told with an excess of that sentimentality in which 
the Germans sometimes indulge, especially when treat- 
ing of subjects appealing to patriotic pride. «Further- 
more, the translation is not graceful English, and even 
the punctuation is very imperfect. (7}><5} inches, cloth, 
pp. 292. Philadelphia: G. W. Frederick.) 


Mr. John Fiske, in addition to his weightier works, 
finds time to write an annual volume of popular instruc- 
tion, of which the last is a clear, readable, and helpful 
series of chapters on Civil Government in the United 
States. It is adapted either for class-room work or 
private study, and is so timely as to proffer specimen 
ballots according to the, Australian system. (7}<54 
inches, cloth. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. & Co, 
Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Few writers of our day have found nrore readers than 
the late Frances Ridley Havergal. New editions of her 
chief works, lately issued by Fleming H. Revell of 
Chicago, show that their eirculation has been as follows, 
in thousands: My King, one hundred and forty-five; 
Kept for the Master’s Use, one hundred and forty-two; 
The Royal Invitation, one hundred and thirty-eight; 
‘Royal Bounty, one hundred and thirty; Royal Com- 
mandments, one hundred and twenty-eight; Loyal Re- 


their synod has approved, The Church Hymnary. It) sponses, one hundred and twenty-five; Starlight through 


the Shadows, sixty-six. 


A useful handbook for all who are making an exhaus- 
tive or even a thorough study of Palestinian geography 


lf of the hymns of the | is the Bibliotheca Geographica Palaestinae, published last 
book of 1869 are not found in this one. Mr. Bedell | year by Professor Réhricht of Berlin. 
seems to have tried to eliminate merely hortatory | jogical list of all works relating to the geography of the 
redominates over the | Holy Land from A. D. 338 to A. D. 1878, along with 
with songs of praise. | tentative list of maps of the country. Works which have 
If, as would seem to be the case, he is a layman, this | anpeared since 1878, especially if written before that 
change is very significant. Naturally our American | year, are included to some extent; but the list does not 
hymn-books have been compiled either entirely or mainly | pretend to be exhaustive after that date. The list really 
by ministers, with the unhappy effect that the hymns | begins with the first years of the fourth century, to which 
have been selected with reference to the sermon, rather | js assigned the “Itinerary of the Emperor Antoninus,” 
than on their own merits, or with an independent refer- | which is followed by the “ Itinerary from Burgdala to 
ence to praise. Dr. Doddridge wrote most of his hymns | Jerusalem,” of the year 833. There are 3,515 numbers 
as tail-pieces to his sermons, and many hymns of that | jn all. 
century and of the beginning of this have the same char- | works are specified. 


acter of rhymed preachings. It is well that the selection | accessible, their contents are specified, especially the 


It is a chrono- 


Manuscripts as well as editions of the older 
Where printed works are not easily 





528. New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. Price, $2.00. 


©The Church Hymnary. By Edwin A. Bedell. 8X6 inches, pp. maps and illustrations. In other cases the comments 


are very brief. The book is better furnished with indexes 








derision in Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novelette of that . 
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than is the case with even scientific works 


' inGerman, Itis published by H. Reuther 


of Berlin, with the assistance of the Geo- 


gtaphical Society, at 24 marks, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what. number copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free wv examine 
the subscription list at any time. ‘The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.26 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain wniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount Of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whele to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far ag it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate relieves indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia, etc. 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches contain in- 
gredients which act specially on the organs 
of the voice. They have an extraordinary 
efficacy in all affections of the throat, caused 
by cold or over-exertion of the voice. They 
are recommended to singers and public speak- 
ers, and all who, at any time, have a cough or 
trouble with the throat or lungs. “I recom- 
mend their use to public speakers.”—Rev. 
E. H. Chapin. “Pre-eminently the best.”— 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 


NTIBL NEW BOOKS 


My Note-Book. 


Fragmentary Studies in Theol and Sub- 
jects Adjacent Thereto. y AUSTIN 
HELPs, D.D, LL.D. With portrait. 
12mo. $1.50. 
“The volume contains studies in theology, res: 
ing the preacher and his work, conscience and !ts 
allies, our sacred books, and other themes. There is 
intense individuality in every page.. It will stimulate 
thought, and will be especially suggestive and precious 
to those who knew its author.”—New York Observer. 


Ballads. 


By Robert LOUIS STEVENSON. 16mo. $1.00. 
“ Like everything that Mr. Stevenson does, they are 











°® fall o7 picturesque movement and the warmth of life. 


One turns to re-read ever and again with increasing 
fascination.” —Boston Times. 


How the Other Half Lives. 


Studies Among the Tenements of New York. 
By Jacos A. Riis. ' With 40 illustrations 
from photographs by the author, 8vo., 
$2.50. 

“This book has an extraordinary interest. it isa 
book that was worth writing, aud it would be difficult 
to say how it might have been written better. It is, 
with all its revelations, not sensational, simply offer- 
ing in vigorous, humane, and fascinating barrative 
the plain truth.” —Brookiyn Times. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Do You Want a Teacher's Bible 2 


IF 80, THE CELEBRATED 


London Editions of Eyre and Spottiswoode 


Offer three grades to select from. 
IL. 


“India” Paper Editions of extreme thinness, 
and ofa tint most resiful to theeye. Bound in Best 
vamt (selected skins), Divimity (Olireuit, 
lined with kid in a superior manoer, sewn with.silk, 
round corners, red under gold edge. In four sizes, at 
e. $7, 99, and 6.2, Superior te any in the mar- 
et, hh as to quality and workmanship. 
II. 
Thin White Paper Editions, printed on best 
Paper of sufticient thinness to equal the porte- 
bility of“ India” Editions, while lacking the latter's 
costliness. Bound i: Geauine Levant, Divinity 
Cirewit, lined with calf, sewn with silk, have round 
corners, and gilt edge. In four sizes, at $4.15, $4.80, 
$5.85, and $9.50. Unequaled at their price. 
II, 

Thin White Paper Editions, as above, bound 
in Aleatian Levant, Divinity Cireult, lined 
with leather, sewn with silk, round corners, under 

. In four sizes, at $2.75, $3.50, $5.00, and $7.50. 
some flexible books, better in quality 
sied snd shed netaangeeied icabes eit 
and w n 
withstand long reasonable use. 


The“ Aids” in all these Bibles are alike; they are 


eee ax as the 








eminent 
authorities in their line, books are 
issued by the eldest Bible publishing Orm in 


Rockselier does aot keep them in stock, send 


EB. & J. B. YOUNG & OO., . 
Gooper Union, Fourth Ave., New York. 


for 


This book shows how the Bible 
the critics have — against it, 
this book, Those w 
are the convictions of such a one 

A book of 358 Pages, handsome} 
Gladstone to his American readers. 





erhaps 
o have been accustome 


Scripture,” written 
by a special arran 

by the 
sides of the ocean. 


arguments beyond those ofa man whom they 


argument. Ye 
"= The Moravian. 


“On scriptural subjects bis 
upon the jis o 
holding firmly alfthe essentials o 
that have lately been made to 
Scriptures. It is not b 


Mr, 
reat, but because of his broad intelligen 
Fadiciat qualities of mind, in connection wi 





“The book is marked by the 
ment, brilliant in wit, full of vari 
faults.”"—Journal and Messenger, Cincin 


other topics, it is wise to listen. rin; 
e Impregnable Rock of Holy 


upon‘ 
contains this entire series, 


now publish 
author, Itis a book which every 
That it is just as good for their 


statesman 
monograph which he may deem it wise to issue. Men of the wor 


Hence the service rendered to the cause of truth 1 
theologians viet. indeed, dissent from one or two of the concessions which he makes for the sake 
these flaws are far more than counterbalanced by the strength of the general argue 
. 

very name carries weight; I 
decided opinions, but of very solid convictions, This‘ Im oly ee is written 
ting to the objector all he can ask as to age, text, andau ip, and yet 
oe Peiiet The aoe Galtinore, ’ 
a be f the most timely, and, in certain respects. 
hg at Af cdg the discussion relative to the divine inspiration and authority of the 

Gladst is the most learned man, aneug® his 

his vast and varied experiences in hu 
such loftiness of personal character, that his words have 
weight, and are fitted to be so helpful to.all candid and really earnest inquirers.” —2he Advance, Ch: 
liar beauties belongin 
Ln quae wide and ph 


“The Hon. William E. Gladstone,as &@ man ameng. 
He is a great man, a broad man, and a wise man. 
counsels, When such a man, bus wm Be wos oan 
riptare’ to The Sunday School Times, The handsome volume 
together with emendations and additions by the eminent . 
oung man and young woman would be the wiser and better for reading, 
thers and mothers, remains true.”—The Daily Ji ‘a whieh 
appears to a statesman and mai of affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence whic 
Perk Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to better atte than in the writing of 
d to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bi 
tative layman regarding it. 
bound in cloth, gilt top, 
hat could be better, as a Christm 


Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pu 


with portrait and facsimile letter of 
as present, to a pastor, teacher, or frierid? 
blisher, Agents wanted for 


Mr. Gladstone’s series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form 
ment with their eminent author. These articles on the Bible, 
eatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention on both 


sige 


ptable. In 


and, fortunately, he is a man not only of 


egnable Rock 0: 


most valuable, contributions 
ning is Vv 
man affairseand he 


to the gifted author, It is rich in 
phic in thought And it also has 


men, stands second to no living man to-d 
° living statesman has so magy who heed h 
rave questions of state, finds time to take up 
r. Gladstone has furnished a series of articles 


ble are anxious to learn w 
commendation from Mr, 


this and for other books, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusxisHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








Ladies Save Your PIN MONEY and Subscribe for 


Lida and M. J, Clarkson, 
Editors, 


Single Copies 15c. $1 per year 


Its leading departments, writ- 
ten by ladies, are: — Easy Lzs- 
SONS IN ART— FANCY WORK 
AND ARTISTIC NOVELTIES — 
BRruvusH STUDIzS, illustrated with 
Colored Plates—Homk NEEDLE- 
WORK AND CROCHET =- HOvUsE- 
HOLD DECORATIONS — CHINA 
PaInTINeG — DomEstTic HELPs 
FOR THE HOME—CORRESPOND- 
ENCE — ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 
ETC. Each number is ely 

Illustrated. 











EASY LESSONS IN 


Drawing & Painting 


By LIDA CLARKSON. 
Price 35 cents. 

E person doing, or wishing 
to do, Dmawincibr PAINTING, 
should have this book, The Il- 
lustrations, made expressiy 
Sor this book, are qeecten™ The 
Instructions, like all of LIDA 
CLARKSON’'s directions, are so 
plain that a child can understand 

and use them. 








SPE CI AL We will send this cook, Easy LessONn8 IN DRAWING AND PAINTING, price 35 
cents, FREE to any one sending 9fc. (stamps taken) for 8 THREE months’ TRIAL 
OFFER ! SUBSCRIPTION to INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE. 
ddress J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 
: For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine.. A 2 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 

,ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price “Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons. 


Issued quarterly. 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Sunday-School Papers. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (Monthly). The best of 
— riodicals: bright, interesting reading, 
Hustrated with beautiful cuts. Ten copies, one year, 
to one address, pi larger quantities at same rate, 
Single subscriptions, 25 cents. 


MORNING LIGHT (Monthly), double sheet, can 
be used as a semi-mouthly. Pure, wholesome read- 
ing, choice illustrations: suited for younger classes. 
Terms same as “ Child’s Paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD, for infant classes, in weekly 
[mae beautiful pictures, and printed in large clear 
ype; achromo picture each quarter. Single copy, 
50 cts.a year. Ten or more copies, to one , 

36 cts. each per year. 
AMERICAN MESSENGEK CSouthiy). Full of 
cles from 


ractical Christianity, having bright art 
he best writers; an old-time favorite in many thou- 
sand homes, Single subscription,or papers addressed 
with the names of individual subscribers, 25 cts. a 
year ; 5 copies to one address, $1 ; 20 copies, $3.50; 40 
copies, #6. Any number exceeding 40 at the latter 


Specimens of these periodicals mailed free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., and 304 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

1612 Chestnut St., Phila. 122 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
OR CHRISTMAS OR NE 

F PRESENTS. A most welcome poosena pa eacr 

of your Sunday-school scholars will be acopy of Books 





of the Bible Analyzed. 18 septes sent, id, on 
receipt of $8. Single copies, 81 ets. your name 
for descriptive circular. H. 7. Frueauf’, Raston, Pa. 





“OXFORD” 


Toachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS. 33 East {7th St., N.Y 


15 THE PILGRIM pag 4 J TEXT 
Seton 





BOOK is sold at 25 ets. copies. 
Serid one-cent stamp for sample. Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Pub Society, 
and Chicago. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 








26 Warren Street, New ¥ 
books, 


Se os 





BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT’S NEW BOOK 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 


“ 
STUDIES IN YOUNG LIFE.” 
A series of word-pictures and practical papers, 
“ A book every parent qnapS pines with profit in the 
hands of their children.” — ester Morning Herald. 
12mo, cloth, 260pp. $1.26, post free. Fumk & ra. 
nalls, Publishers, 18and 2 AstorPlace, New Yor 


TO S. S. OFFICERS. 


RANSOM’'S STANDARD SERIES OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL PECORDS, based on familiar figures used 
in graded schools, instead of antiquated methods now 
in use, creates better attendance, lessons, collections, 
and new scholars. 8@*Descriptive circular sent free, 


Sample set, with one class-book, 10c. Mention this 
Bansom, 137 Main, Buffalo, 


paper. D. L. N,Y. 
Hwee 
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BIBLE STUDIES FOR 1891 OW TIIE 
SUNDAY -SCHOOL LESSONS, 
By Gores F. PentEoost, D.D. Bound in 
neat cloth. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.00. 
A. 8. BARNES & ©O., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
BIBLE TEACHERS, have you seen the 


HOFMANN PICTURES? 








noordance 
ex’d Atlas and 
ot Refere 
published 
'o 


With New Hel 
ly 


Index’ 











28 beautiful photographs. Scenes from the Life 
of Jesus. Set, with escriptive pamphlet, $7.00, 
Lantern slides, $14.00, Send for luntrated circular, 
Wx. H, ALD , 2129 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 

B00K ~ Adjustable to fit any size book. 

Also perforated and gummed numbers. 
COVERS Samples Free. 








P. J. Van Everen, 60 Ann &t., N. Y. 
HAPPY GREETINGS 
Bag pe fon tbe yer round. Samnple copy, contd 





Most Worthy Books for Purchase 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 


33 songs—each one a gem. Price, $1 in hea 
$1.25 in boards, and 2 in gilt binding. reone 


THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 


A new and carefully revised collection of the best 
and most celebrated Irish son Some of the best 





aes ,< eee aet > bright, 1M words, 
songs. ce, $1.00 in hea boards, 
and 2 in gilt binding. vo 
CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 
Song Classics, Vol. 1. e 50 songs. ) 
Song Classics, Vol. 2. ° 2 = F | 
Song Classics, Low Voices, . '47 “ 
Choice Sacred Solos, ran Fh a 
Choice Sacred Solos. Low Voices, 40 “ : { 
Classic, Baritone,and Bass, ., 33 “ ag 
Classic Tenor Songs. ° . = © F a 
ld Songs We Used to Sing. 115 “ 


CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS, 





Piano Classics, Vol... « Mpleces, 3 > 
Piano Classics, Vol.Q . oa 3 ' 
Classical Pianist. a ‘6 , @ > 5 , 
Popular Dance Collection, « &- 2 

Popular Piano Collection. « a 

Operatic Piano Collection + Woperas, | 4 





Churchill's BIRTHDAY BOOK of Eminumt Oom 
POSERS. A handsome and useful book, $1.00, , 





Any book matled, postpaid, for retatl prica, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. ' 


> 
©. H. Drrsow & Co., J. E. Drtsom &Co., * 
867 Broadway, N. Y. City. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila, 





By 8 2 
Gospel Hymns, No. 5, cnt 52% 
and STEBBINS, is conceded to be the best somg- 
ik im existence for religious work and 
reopen manne. 
234 Songs, Music. $30 per100. Words, $10. 
By F. N, Pe.ovuser, D.D, 
Select Songs. $44 hymns and tunes, ¢ 
for use where only one book is desired for prayer- 
meetings and the Sunday-school. 
Firmly bound in cloth, §40 per 100 copies, 


H Ira D. Sar 
Winnowed Songs, tJntinucs sete tne 
banner Sunday-school song-book this season, 257 


songs.. $35 per 100. Sent by mail, on receipt 
of price. 


A Complete Catalogue and Specimen Pages sent on 
request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 








12 YEARS. 
ACOCOMPANIMENTS, HARMONY, 
Journal, 


Sends 
for Music Circulars free, ‘advo 1 
G. 8 RICE MUBSIO ©O., 248 State St., Uhieago,§ 


GEMS AND JEWELS. 


A new Sunday-school book, filled with fresh 


apirieed 
music. Sample mailed for 2c. FILLMORE BROS,, 
40 Bible House, New York ; or 141 West Sixth Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 
CHILD SONGS 


FOR PRIMARY CLASS: Selected by the 
Boston Union. Price, 15 cents 3 $10 
per 100. WAR & DRUMMOND, New York City, 

















By Hon. JonN WANAMAKER and ProfessorSwxweyY, 
Will be ready January 1, 1891, Address, JOHN J, 
HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2, ie.) 





De 
day-schools. 192 Samp! 
boards, Gives perme ¢ on. Tee 
W. W. Wurrmey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is peat weeks pees 
atthe following rates, for either Ay or new subscri 
ers, These rates include 


E COPY, one year, .. $1.50 
necopy, five years, full pay caent in ‘advance,. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or 44.00 for five years, full payment 


advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or any set of teachers, or’ of scholars, 
wil supplied with as man gw hy may be de- 
ced, at the following yearly club ra’ 
r any number of copies (more ‘han one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1,00 each. 
one address, 


For five or more copies in @ package to 
pb pnd mag A pac e thus sent is to 

=o paren only, and no names can be written or 
io on the separate 


ial for a club may be ordered sent portly 
to vipat al addresses at $1.00 each, and partly 
to one address, at 


cents each, when A de- 

tired rs fora club should all go to ofte post-office, 

serie cases where a portion of the teachers of a 

their mail matter from one post-office, and 

n the same school get theirs from another, 

Py papers will be sent ent pen ng This applies to 

k —_ at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 

elu be divided into packages of five or 
anore, if Soslees, 


FREE COPIES. One free co 
allowed for qrerz ten copies 
he free copies f-- 
well ooms  cpenansle, but w Ibe ntluded in the 


y be made at any time to a club—snch 
addition nal | subseriptions to expire at the same time 
aie club = originally ordered, and the rate to 

nadie, 





, additional, will be 
‘tor inaclub ofeither 
clubs cannot 


vy FA, only a portion of ‘the 
subscribe i) lub cones OF for such a length of 
@ papers may be req’ ‘ 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Bubscribers to whom the 
fa ood {s mailed, sopereie , at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ear, may have the aa ress changed at any time 
w thout obarae. Members of acsege clubs do not 
Save this peiviiege ege, but any suc may have his 
@ package to an indi 
by paying any conte, the differe::ce in the price of the 
wo Classes of subscriptfons, or may order an extra 
copy at the paper sen: to a vacation address, at the 
f three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
ave cents for three months. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the pom 
to which they wish WA sent, but also the on 
which it has been sont, All addresses should x. 3.4 
Ceunty and sta 
If aclub Cabecription is renewed by some ote pee 
- than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
uch person will oblige the Tne ay by stating that 
theo ub he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by.. 
The paper will noe J ~Lny Ln 0 a caueerser, beyond 
the time paid for, u equest. The Re 
pers for a club will invariably 45 yen at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
Cngrotore be made early. 
arn oe of om one issue of the © paper : 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
The Sun School Times will be sent to an 
poy fh) embraced in the Universal Cemed 
llowing —_. + which include 


ae copy, one y 
wo or more ‘o ied, one year, 
ssiouaries, 





of the 
nion at 


shil ngs. 
6shillings each, 
ministers an 
r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more capree, the 
must be ordered at one time, and they will be 


—_ ther singly: ° the individual addresses, = ,4 4 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
he re ibers 


or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or yt gg subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pa) be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


oribers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O. Box 1550. 
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h_) SKIN & SCALP 

oS paeanariiy 
VRIFIED 

AND SEAUTIFIEB 


oe (liticura Soap. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin "of children and infants, and 
arerennies minor blemishes and inherited skin 
iseases becoming Chronic, CuricURA MEDICATED 
TorLet SoaP is es superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared 

It purifies and’: invigorates ‘the — of the skin, 

and pers activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional disfigurations. 

Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter peaeren. 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 

ER DRUG aND CHEMICAL CORFORATION, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

‘.....0 Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


SPLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
= prevented. by CUTICURA MEDICATED mee 
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HE GENUINE 
<GHARTSHORN 





Every Good 


should at once send for Mustrated 
circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Uooking Utensila, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY oc. C..Cleveland. Ohia. — 
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FOR THE TEETH. : 
POSSESSES WONDERFUL CLEANSING 


on, noe 


of Rubifoam mallet Goin any eitens, Ms 





AND PRESERVING 


Deliciously Flavored. 


SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 


W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


fas On Sages Come Clg 
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GOLD MEDAL, | PARIS, 1878, 


W. BAKER & C08 
i) dd for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Breaktast Cocoa 
| Eee 


Is ery em Lgure and 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 






No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one thon — 
delicious, nourishing, 

SILY DIGESTED, and pve are Jew 





Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 


Van Houten's Cocos 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. 


Ask ySur Grocer for it, take no other, [66 ‘ 


~ INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


We Wreumse, pe bale always read Put upin1»b 

tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 

inventors and cely pvt ABA Philadelphia, Pa 
SEELEY’S Hard 


Rurrur Trusses cure Ru 


ble cases. Our‘ Mechanical 
and Price List, LLEY & CO.. mailed on ai 
I. B. SEELEY & CO., \PHILAD 
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pENCERI 
TEELPENS | 
Are the Best | 


Samples of te tent numbers will 
be sont — roost of ——— 


Pen _ “sO Peoe tore, 


_ Jaapmabanenaaiaamaned 


en BROS STEEL res 


e AMERICAN the BEST 
ER BR Curttery ¢ M-F.R.S.0] Tf 


60 “NATIONA 
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99 Better value 
than can be 


TYPE WRITER brs" 


National al Type Writer Co., 716,717, & 719 Arch ee 





UT OF PAPER? 


Ask your) Beston Linen for society use, 
stationer > Boston Bond for foreign use. 
for Bunker Hill for every-day use, 


SAMUEL WARD co., eee Boston, Mass. 


op Swe 











py 
Warranted 


to wear well 
at least. 


@ . 
Por fu 
Si curaee tlc Catsgne ros 
©O., Mfre., 140 S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLD COINS 


stamp for particu 
catbahed hes Py Eskinner,? 








Wanted, specially dates be- 
fore 1869. Highest 


ge id 
= —— 5 of k dend 


ft of dol- 
oO Box sow. > Maes, 





ee EVER JREADY”” 
‘SSS3DRESS STAY Soci ox 


ORESS STAY are. TA Vosttasti, 
es of cloth the famous Plymouth 


vail foci 
$ Pants are cut from, — 


self-measurement blanks and linen ensure, | 
if you mention this paper. Add P Logs 14 
ROCK PANTS O©O., Il to 17 Eliot St., 


ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. - 


An illustrated treatise, interesting to Nerve 4 will 





Rubber bd 





Soft Finish. If you wish to secure 
beauty glurability and economy, you 
will buy this Silk for Knitting, for Crochet, 


Sy Knitting Silk. 







for Tatting, for Netting, or for Embroidery. 
Florertce Home Needlework for 1 
teaches you how to make from this Silk 
those Washable Crocheted Four-in-Hand 
Scarfs—which are the new thing for gentle- 
men, and are also worn by ladies. This 
book will be mailed on receipt of six cents. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


MATTHEWS’ 


STANDARD 
LADIES’ 
SHOE 










A D. MATTHEWS & ‘SONS, 


_BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





A NEW 


illedLaceThrea 


For CROCHETING. 
BEST in the world ! 







Crocheting 
Book No. 2 


50 Illustrated 
Patterns. 
TEN CENTS. 





oe ” 

SLACK STOCKINGS. 
Robinson Co. Dye. 
ulener Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade, 
THE CLE 

HOSIERY co. 

Sh Recodve: , New York; 


ry 109 State Street, Chicago; 
20 Temple Place, Boston ; 
NFRo 61 Euclid Av., Cleveland, 0. 
251 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


S@-Send for price-list. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


O°’ NEILLS, 


| Avonme, 20th to New York. 
sorvereand A ia operas Goods, Millinery, 
the Gaited States. Send for rsamplesand prices, 








GOOD SENSE Waisrs 


ve been growin: Rr oe tk ISTS 
ine them, and you wi will bec convinced of ' their merit. 


Dr. WaARNER’S 3 CELEBRATED > Cora- 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 


WORTH REPEATING. 


——_=< 


THE VERDICT OF DEATH. 
[By Elizabeth Charles.] 


How does Death speak of our beloved 
When it has laid them low; 

When it has set its hallowing touch 
On speechless lip and brow ? 


It clothes their every gift and grace 
With radiance from the holiest place, 
With light as from an angel’s face; 


Recalling with resistless force, 
And tracing to their hidden source 
Deeds scarcely noticed in their course. 


This little loving fond device, "* 
That daily act of sacrifice, 
Of which too late we learn the price. 


Opening our weeping eyes to trace 
Simple, unnoticed kindnesses, 
Forgotten notes of tenderness, 


Which evermore to us must be 
Sacred as hymns in infancy, 
Learned listening at a mother’s knee. 


Thus does Death speak of our beloved 
When it has laid them low; 

Then let Love antedate the work of Death 
And do this now ! 





How does Death speak of our beloved 
When it has laid them low ; 

When it has set its hallowing ‘touch 
On speechless lip and brow ? 


It sweeps their faults with heavy an 
As sweeps the sea the trampled sand 
Till scarce the faintest print is scanned. 


It shows how such a vexing deed 
Was but the generous nature’s weed, 
Or some choice virtue run to seed ; 


How that small fretting fretfulness 
Was but love’s over-anxiousness, 
Which had not been, had love been less, 


This failing, at which we repined, 
But the dim shade of day declined, 
Which should have made us doubly kind. 


Thus does Death speak of our beloved 
When it has laid them low; 

name ee | Love antedate the work of Death, 
d.do this now! 





How does Death speak of our beloved 
When it has laid them low; 

When it has set its hallowing touch 
On speechless lip and brow ? 


| It takes each failing on our part, 
And brands it in upon the heart 
With caustic power and cruel art. 


The small neglect that may have pained, 
A giant stature will have gained 
When it can never be explained; 


The little service which had proved 
How tenderly we watched and loved, 
And those mute lips to glad smiles moved; 


The little gift from out our store, 
Which might have cheered some cheerless hour, 
When they with earth’s r needs were poor, 
But never will be needed more ! 


It shows our faults like fires at night ; 
It sweeps their failings out of sight ; 
It clothes their good in heavenly light. 


O Christ, our life, foredate the work of Death, 
And do this now! 

Thou who art love, thus hallow our beloved! 
Not Death, but thou! 








"A LOVE SONG.” 


THE BEQUINTS PICTURE 


MAUDE GOODMAN. 
Reproduced in Photogravure, has just been 
received. 


It is suggested by Shalk espeare’s lines: 


“If music be the fcvod of love, play oni $ 
That strain again, it hada dying fs. 
Oh! it came o’er my ear like ther 1-9 South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odours.” 


Many other 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, PAINTINGS IN OIL 
AND WATER-OCOLORS, THE BEST ETCH- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, AUTO- 
TYPES, PICTURE FRAMES, MIRRORS, Etc. 


sts | JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Star Stamp Company acter 3 
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be sent FREE. Send name and address pla: inly on 
postal, to Box 551, Brock Ton, Mass. 


lions sold in this country alone. 


Lock box mp Tthaca, pany | 500 eth 
$2.50. Special offers to Ravenced coll cctors. Cate, free: 
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Samar 10,3804) reer oe PEE SUND ¥ SCHOOL TIMES. 


~Proclaim 2 if 


Remember 
last winter's 
siege. Re- 
call how try- 
ing to health 
were the frequent changes of the weather. What was it that helped you win 
the fight with disease, warded off pneumonia and possibly consumption?’ Did 
you give due credit to SCOTT’S EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod 
Liver Oil and Hypophosphités of. Lime and Soda? Did you proclaim the 
victory? Have you recommended this wonderful ally of health to your 
friends? And what will you’ do this winter? Use Scott's Emulsion 
as a preventive this time. It will fortify the system against Coughs, Colds, 
Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anaemic and Wasting 
Diseases (specially in Children\. . Palatable as Miuilk. 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- | CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is Feo up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
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ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically Be sure and get the genuine. repared only by Scott & Bowne, 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial. value, Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 








































CHURCH, HALL «x» LODGE 
F U RNITUR E : 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
THE BEST. BOVININE ie | 
_ D, M, Farry & Co’s 
A.B. & E. L. 8 
Manufacturers of "PULPIT rt SUITS, 
_BE BND Nend for catalogue 
NOTED CANADIAN PHYSICIAN, Dr. E. T. ADAMS, or TORONTO, 
hould send for i ‘Address ’ ’ 
“'D. M. FER & & CO. recently said in conversation : “As a food for invalids, or those debilitated from CH IURCHO RCANS S 
we Sacdoamcn to the world any cause, BOVI NINE the very best I have ever used, and not only for | _____288 Bean ! Street, Philadelphia. 
I regard those sick or convalescing, but for exhausted pro- Banners, fc FOR SUNDAY- vote 
‘Salzer’s Seeds 27°, the, best for all soils and | fessional or business men, BOWININE will, better than any nutrient I know of, Are Eee read ‘for br lus, price rice it 


climes, being northern grown, | 11114 d tore th rtaxed mind and body.” it Makes Blood Fast d —— =o SS Os SEE BS 
rous, and full of life. ‘Send 5 cents for elegant | Dullid up and restore the ove mind an y: akes Bi000 Fast, an L 
gntalogus "Ta Crosse, Wisconsin. OHW A, | Supplies the Vitalized Fluids so Essential BOVININE is the only “FLAGS AND BANNERS 
SEEDS: 1 Reetonaes Torw Saiimjean | in Expelling Defeterious Accumulations, raw meat| SGD ce md. 
H loos ba Goods, gevereah, 10s 6 Poser bea food condensed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected 


on mures.** | beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for immediate use. 


a, FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


All about the best Seeds and h pow te ww them sent 
free, w. co., 


Bieererrean (HAGIC LANTERNS pemoeeesaeeandye 


Every Owner : of Harness Should Use illustrati science, history, re- 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. : Momnd aa fostrpeva = PAY WELL == 


__ fold by att seaalory Homes Fees: PAY WELL 2 
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“FA CHURCH LAMPS Ay a 
WITH OUB CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfacti pyr uaranteed,or nosale, Ke 

timate given of cost and descriptive cata. 

logue cow % * 2 plies lication, 


No. 36 South 2d Bt.. OE a Pa. 


PANELED The best for churches, stores, or 


residences. Send for cire 


and ship to all METAL Give measures for an estimate, 
ot Farr Hntrilumnents for Rensore, Fu Bathe Zest ons, ve., bee rae be 
SYSTEM THE BEST. bigui oa mre mena as eo BABE BOOK FREE | CEILINGS ssstsasnirent tow Form 
We want reliable women in every town McALLISFER, Manufact '< conten, 49 Nassau St., New Yor McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY ; 
sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices, and Baking ———— — - : sare 

Powders for us, and get a set of Silver Knives tor sna bet Lat Hy BELLS 
ES AND D BELLS. 


t t 
and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get ase pK. free, Name this paper. — 


f China Dishes free. No b goon rey 
u eliver mi 
ae ou, alc 3 Pike St. ke St., Cincinnai’ 0. 
- “ SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETHREN.” 


By Josiah Allen’s Wife, Her latest and best a 
50,000 copies Asold in ten da A live, energetic ag: 

wanted in every town. beral terms. tfit o Sly 
50 cents. Address, HM. J. \ we & CO., b- 
Mshers, Philadelphia, and Chicago, Ill. 


ENTS °* every kind, Men and Women, 
ENTS oo cine a business change, $75 to 

































INCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 


RRCINCINNATI, O. sole makers of the ‘‘B pe 
as. School and Fire Alarm fell 


with ov ver 2200 | 





CORNISH ; Great Sears . Send for 


ORGANS “te co 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS! 


Card Press, $3. Circular size, $8. 
Small eee aber press, $82. Fast 


a) DS ; Anes le 9x18 Jobber, $100. Y 
Wanted AGENT WE Saad | a sl) ance Se . too, by Printing for others. Pun for a bie mm ae 
, a ie. tl poof ed Nd sea eas AS - vetting eas ote of presses rales. nd 2 Conge Se 
Tei van Boren direct to factory. else aco =~ Meriden. ose: 


& tpmarzann DOOK on 3 Kin voorascume 
ioiewoe-cereics| AGENTS ANTED SS cee 
‘simpler or surer Ber No © capital of ex; experience 0 Fe oreto a Wistory POSITIV BACCY. KNEES Pant 
1 —— 


Full Stree. JOHN ©. WINSTON American in Publ'g Mis ford, Ot., 
GSt panlladers, Phisdelphia and Chicage and GENTLEMEN xan, SEPLESSors tarts BIT GREELY, 71s, Washington Bt, Boston, Maw” 
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= monthly. Send ~ + Copy —y 
— apd double your profits or sala: Big pay ‘or 
hours at home. Particulars free. Ss 

ry Purchasing Agency, 5 Cooper Union, N. 
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BAXTER C. SWAN 







































































































“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES,” 


Cleag your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
‘askinstead of the dreadful timeit usually is. No3é, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








$500,000.00 





all other ‘ 6 
Surplas over all Liabilities.,...... 409,616.7 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 
$2,;642,669.97. 
‘THOS. H. et ogo President. 
RICHARD MARIE 8, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 


Alexpuder Biddle, 
arles P. Perot, 


os. H.  — 
= Morrie ia, be: 3 hb EK. Gilli ham, 
orr’ D 
8. Hutchinso Sonnet W eish, Jr, 


Charles 8. Whelen. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Sts0bo0d TRUST CO. Sib0;c00 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
First Mortgage Loans 
and Gold Debentures, 








dB Barrons Sy » Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 
"aN Preity, Rialte Bag’, Boson; Built Bag., 
I'a, Pa.; 28 Cornhill and Lloyds, London, Eng 
DO YOU WANT Write to 

MONEY? F. |. WHITNEY, 
WORK? St. Paul, Mina., 

HEALTH? and say just whet 

you desire, and en- 

A FARM? swer will be sent 

A HOME? free, cogether with 

BUSINESS? § mops 4 pudlicetions. 
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HA. DeLand sive assortment of Real Hetate of 


a =) * iF LOR | D a po | of houses and 
=~ | 


of im- 
ee of all ages, from sees years old, 

an vi" m one nm years 0) 
and all sizes from one-half acre to twe' ty acres or 
—y— Mock of this is at very oy Sasenies, and 
terms. For furthe jculars, call on, or 
adress, H. A. DELAND, DeLand, Florida. 





~ OVER 350, 006 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of crops never known. Besta!l-the-year climatein 
the world. Soilada, toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. Low and unusually liberal terms, 
©. E. Siumons, Com. C.& N. W, P'y, Chicago, soli, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 

you wg F LIVED AND WON. 

For cmasnpte of its operation, address the com. 

pany, giving your age. 

WARREN Lo. ged aS: Fairbury, Ne- 
Nebraska 


r persons 
Ro Ly it net py 6 to 9 “cent For 
ad and references, write for circu 


SCROLL SAWS. TOOL CHESTS. 


GENUINE AWERICAN CLUB SKATES, 























Send for Catalogue. 
PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & Co., Lt'd, 





Hints on ei oni 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 








This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “ This book is not the work of 
a theorist. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. ‘There is as much 
difference between the method ‘of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucher and Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. He respects the individuality of 
the child, and finds that letting alone as 4 means of child-training is as . 
important as more positive me The spirit of the book throughout is 
beautiful and helpful. It is re: ally a volume for the training of parents and 
teachers, Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.’ 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % inches, beautifully 


bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusuisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Issues 

OO S every week. Catalogue,’ 

96 pages, /ree on request. 

Not sold by Dealers ; prices toolow. Buy ofthe Publisher, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 893 Pearl Street, New York. 7"4jse mention 


this paper. 








The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(244 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It is printed 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in clo , with side stamp in color and gold, Just the 
thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to 
teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusiisHEeR, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
this book sooner or later. It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday- school as an 
institution, and with its relations to the family, to the re and to othgr spheres of church 
work, 8} 54 inches. 415 Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Independent. - From The Congregationalist. 
“ These lectures will not only hold their own in the “Ttis an evidence of the progres which has been 
wines series of Lyman Beecher Lectures before the | made in recognizing the true dignity of the Sunday- 
Yale Divinity School, but. they stand alone on merits | school, that a course of lectures on this theme should 
of their own as the tunigue presentation ; of a —- have been ca) led for in a leading theological seminary. 
which has not before received so worth treatment. | It is an eqnally notable proof of the same thing that, 
one volume is poyaees for convenient use, with @ | in response to such a call, such @ course of lectures 
bliographical and topical index.” should have been secured.” 











Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,”’ has alread 7 prune its way into the hands of many 
thousand Sunday-school workers, It is to-day the popular han mn Sunday-school teaching. A 
book of 390 p: bound in cloth, size 744x5% inches. Price, $1.00. Fors sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by t e publisher. 

vrem The Christian Union, New York. 

* Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened ‘in scope by reading this book. It is by far the 
best that aged ge appeared, or is likely to appear, on 
this topic, and the thoroughness for which this calls 
yous ry an unspeakable blessing to every school in 

e lan 


From The National Bapiist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our language may be thought extravagant. 
We believe that a better book on the subject has never 
appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it will open 
a new era in Bible-school instruction.” 











JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLisHRR, | 1031 Walnat Street, tat Pa. 











GREAT EVOLUTION IN BOOKKEEPING, | 


WHIPPLE + mene (Patented). 
Short, simple, and method 
of keeping accounts in Renice a and « all Kinds of cor- 
porations, such PA cevertapen water, and gas 


A Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars in your class, and a for each 
scholar will be sent E of*the 
only Sunday School oot printed EN- 











a _. Casb-boo ; ir ledger | and nd trial balance mn TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
n one book. If you are treasurer of & churc IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 
id, 1 society, or club of any kind maintained 
ge dues, send for the Treasurer's Gem, stating Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq., N.Y. 
ai. 





ber of accounts es and how payable. Price, $3.00. 
DUMDeT VMEFPLE ACCOUNT BOOK CO., 
_ = 17 West Mime =., | sh; City, Mo. 





BUSHNELL 
400, 000 Ks; Beret crontattonetaey Are Knot ane if around aac 


ila. Ladies’ Home Jour mired. Useany ng-ink. ‘Note size, eM. 00. 











607 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


SHORT isn iatcne a eae 
LINGLE’S COLLEG Phila. 


PENNSTLY ANIA SE 


CHESTER, Pa. inter term opens Janu- 








tory course of one year, 
Otrenjans of COLONEL CHARLES HYATT.’ 


PRATT INSTITUTE. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Ry DEPARTMENT. The second term for 
and even classes .for ners and 
pe students will commence Jena, 5, 1891, 
and embrace the following subjects culture 
sight reading, musical theory. ~~ the mn tof teaching 
music by the Tonic Sol-fa m 


For further itemaiin, =, r application blanks, 
apply to Secretary, 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. E. Waterman, Lebanon, Conn., writes; “It 
seems to me almost a miracle that, after 








with ease.” 





stammering, I can now talk and read 
Refer also to J. D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday 
i pret who saw him before and after cure. 
hlet to E. 8.5 OHNSTON'’S 
Eastiteee st Spring Gardeg Sts., Phila., Pa, 
INC. 
ant a MME NG. Causes 


cured. “i 3. Ua Newton ele 
TORT, THE, HOLY AO ANU 


Send 4 cents in 
v. © F. THOM D.D., 
1606 Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 


SEA SHELLS, 1 rostpeta soa ev 














Sample box and Pri am 38 16 cents,—the 
a charge fr for Rigese Aw aoe 
Kap" SCO ; Sarasota, | Fila, 








Wtler?, 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 

style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
ony ie a fidxiblessewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through. the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 
THe Sryres. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Be aby one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, H cents 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible, An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
KS | permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 








Housek a ee, 1.30, “Bent yetaall en recel 
Sonatas sree iris PUL-CO. Puilndelehia Pa. ath Ot. Phila, Pa. 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworth 
the publisher 


will refund to subs money that they lose thereby. — 





ould, a, bowev es: an of rerttocmnacs of © pesty ot in quod tenting be tnndvertentiy teauee, 


























